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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

American Ornithology; or, the Natural His- 
tory of Birds inhabiting the United States, 
not given by Wilson. With Figures drawn, 
engraved, and coloured from Nature. B 
Charles Lucian Bonaparte. Vol. I. folio, 
pp- 105. Philadelphia, 1825. S.A. Mitchell. 
Between the years 1809 and 1814, there 
were printed and published at Philadelphia 
nine folio volumes on the natural history of 
the Birds of the United States, by Alexander 
Wilson ;* and so long as the dates of the 
89th, 90th, 91st, 92d, and 93d Numbers of the 
Literary Gazette (in October and November 
1818) we gave a copious account of a work 
which reflected so much credit on the science 
of its extraordinary author, and on the arts, 
both of typography and engraving, in the new 
world. Seldom has a si person accom- 
ished so much as Wilson ps Sag indefatigable 
otedness accomplished. By living in the 
woods for years, and giving his whole mind to 
the pursuit in which he was engaged, he fur- 
nished materials for, if he did not almost com- 
plete, a system of ornithology for the wide and 
various regions which he had to explore. He 
divided the land-birds of America into 185 
species (Europe has 199), and particularly 
dwelt upon the six genera which are peculiar 
to the former; namely, the grakle, Gracula; 
the tanager, Tanagra;- the turkey, Mele- 
agris; the parrot, Psittacus; the mannakin, 
Pipra; and the humming bird, Trochilus.+ 
But we need only refer to the papers in which 
we have analysed this subject; and, with these 
in remembrance, proceed to shew what new 
light has been thrown upon it by the present 
publication, of which the first volume has just 

reached this country from. America. 
Intended as a sequel to Wilson, we have to 
observe that it (our copy) is printed on a much 
tger paper: in other respects the work very 
nearly resembles its prototype both in the de- 
lineation of the birds and in the style of their 
colouring. Perhaps, in the latter respect, there 
are finer examples in M. Bonaparte’s volume.§ 
The volume before us consists of Land Birds 
only, chiefly inhabiting the western terri- 
tories; for it is stated that the industrious 
Wilson had not left one Pennsylvanian bird 
undescribed. The novelties are, the American 
goldfinch, Arkansaw fly-catcher and Siskin, 
band-tailed pigeon, || burrowing owl, Cape-M ay, 





* See the Literary Gazette of the 7th instant, where, in 


teview of Cunningham's Scottish Songs, this indi- 
is mentioned as a native of Scotland, and the au- 
the celebrated ballad of Watty and Meg. 
Ayam eg hay has also six genera, un- 
; viz, the wagtail, wryneck, pheasant, 
, woe. and roller. vis ; “ 
wi expected to be comprehended in three 
and the north and west (F » Cuba, &c.) are 
to be included, so as to render it more perfect. 
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orange-crowned, and golden-winged warblers, 
common and great crow blackbirds, crimson- 
necked bullfinch, fork-tailed, Say’s, and swallow- 
tailed fly-catchers, fulvous or cliff swallow, 
golden-crowned gold-crest, lark and lazuli 
rocky mountain ant-catcher, wild 
turkey, yellow-bellied woodpecker, and yel- 
low-headed troopial— in all twenty-two. 

The fork-tailed fly-catcher (Muscicapa sa- 
vana) is now fixed as an inhabitant of the 
United States, though it escaped the researches 
of Vieillot and Wilson. It is a rare and showy 
bird, and hardly to be recognised in Buffon’s 
figure of it: Guiana, where it is common, 
seems to-be its native place. The rocky 
mountain ant-catcher is a yet more curious 
bird; for, says the author, it “ is one of those 
beings which seem created to puzzle the na- 
turalist, and convince him that nature will 
never conform to his systems, however perfect 
his ingenuity may be capable of devising them.” 
[We may observe here, that M. Bonaparte’s 
style, even assisted, as he acknowledges, hy two 
American literati, Mr. Say and Dr. Godman, 
is not of the best order, as the few words just 
quoted demonstrate.] It is difficult to know 
how it should be classed; and most writers 
have differed on the point. M. Bonaparte 
inclines to consider it, with Temminck, as be- 
longing the genus Myiotherm 

“ The genus thus constituted coftains nu- 
merous ies, which inhabit the hottest parts 
of the globe; a greater number of them ex- 
isting in South America than elsewhere. * * 

‘** The ant-catchers may justly be enumerated 
amongst the benefactors of mankind, as they 
dwell in regions where the ants are so nu- 
merous, large, and voracious, that without 
their agency, co-operating with that of the 
Myrmecophaga jubata, and a few other ant- 
eating quadrupeds, the produce of the soil 
would inevitably be destroyed in those fertile 
parts of the globe. The ant-hills of South 
America are often more than twenty feet in 
diameter, and many feet in height. These 
wonderful edifices ‘are thronged with two hun- 
dredfold more inhabitants, and are propor- 
tionally far more numerous, than the small 
ones with which we are familiar. Breeding in 
vast numbers, and multiplying with great 
celerity and profusion, the increase of these 
insects would soon enable them to swarm over 
the greatest extent of country, were not their 
propagation and diffusion limited by the active 
exertions of that part of the animal creation 
which continually subsist by their destruction. 

** The ant-catchers run rapidly upon the 
ground, alighting but seldom on trees, and 
then. on the lowest branches; they generally 
associate in small flocks, feed exclusively on 
insects, and most commonly frequent the large 
ant-hills before mentioned. Several different 
species of these birds are often observed to live 
in perfect harmony on the same mound, which, 
as it supplies an abundance of food for all, 
removes one of the causes of discord which is 
most universally operative throughout ani- 





mated nature. On the same principle we 
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might explain the comparative mildness of 
herbivorous ‘animals, as weil as the ferocity 
and solitary habits of carnivorous, and parti. 
cularly of rapacious animals, which repulse all 
others from their society, end forbid even their 
own kind to approach the limits of their san- 
guinary domain. 

*¢ The ant-catchers never soar high in the 
air, nor do they extend their flight to any 
great distance without alighting to. rest, in 
consequence of the shortness of their wings 
and tail, which, in fact, seem to be seldom em- 
ployed for any other purpose than to assist 
them in running along the ground, or in 
leaping from branch to branch of bushes.and 
low trees, an exercise in which they display 
remarkable activity. Some species, like the 
woodpeckers, climb on the trunks of trees in 
pursuit of insects; and, it would appear from 
their restless. habits and almost constant mo- 
tion, that their limited excursions are entirely 
attributable to the want of more ample pro- 
vision for flight. The ant-catchers are never 
found in settled districts, where their favourite 
insects are generally less abundant; but they 
live in the dense and remote parts of forests, 
far from the abodes of man and civilisation, 
They also dislike open and wet countries. 

“ The note of the ant-catchers is as various 
as the species are different, but it is always 
very remarkable and peculiar. Their flesh is 
oily, and disagreeable to the taste; and, when 
the bird is opened, a very offensive odour is 
diffused, from the remains of half-digested ants 
and other insects contained in the stomach. 

“ The plumage of the ant-catchers very pro- 
bably undergoes considerable changes in colour, 
The size of the sexes is different, the female 
being much larger than the male. Such va- 
riations may have induced naturalists to con- 
sider many as species that really do not exist as 
such in nature.” 

Our next extract, to afford readers an op- 
portunity of judging of the character of this 
work, is selected from the account of the cliff 
swallow. 

“ A very singular trait distinguishes the 
migrations of this bird. While the European 
or white variety of the human race is rapidly 
spreading over this continent, from its eastern 
borders to the most remotest plains beyond the 
Mississippi, the cliff swallow advances from the 
extreme western regions, annually invading a 
new territory farther to the eastward, and 
induces us to conclude that a few more sum- 
mers will find it sporting in this immediate 
vicinity, and familiarly established along the 
Atlantic shores. 

“ Like all other North American swallows, 
this species passes the winter in tropical Ame- 
rica, whence in the spring it migrates north- 
ward, for the purpose of breeding. It appears 
to be merely a spring passenger in the West 
Indies, remaining there but a few days, ae- 
cording to Vieillot, who, not seeing any in the 
United States, and observing some while at 
sea, in August, in the latitude of Nova Scotia, 
supposed that they propagated in a still: more 
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rion. As we have not received any 
account of their inhabiting the well-explored 
countries around Hudson’s Bay, we are led to 
the conclusion, that the western wilds of the 
United States have hitherto been their sum- 
mer resort, and that not until recently have 
they ventured within the domains of civilised 
man. Be this as it may, they were observed 
im great numbers, by Major Long’s party, 
near the rocky mountains, in the month of 
July; and a few were also seen on the banks 
of the Missouri river. Within ten or twelve 
they have become familiar in different 
ities of Ohio, Kentucky, &c., whence they 
are extending very rapidly, and have recently 
in the western part of New York. 
In order to shew the rapid progress of this 
little stranger, we quote the following passage 
from Mr. Clinton’s interesting paper: — The 
fulvons swallow ‘ first made its appearance at 
Winchell’s tavern, on the high road, about 
five miles south of Whitehall, near Lake 
Champlain, and erected its nest under the 
eaves of an outhouse, where it was covered by 
the projection of a roof. This was in 1817, 
and in this year there was but one nest; the 
second year seven; the third twenty-eight ; 
the fourth forty; and in 1822 there were 
seventy, and the number has since continued 
to increase. It appeared in 1822 at Whitehall, 
on the 5th June, and departed on the 25th of 
July; and these are the usual periods of its 
arrival and disappearance.’ 

* This active little bird is, like its congeners, 
almost continually on the wing, and feeds on 
flies and other insects, while performing its 
aerial evolutions. Their note is different from 
that of other swallows, and may be well imi- 
tated by rubbing a moistened cork around in 
the neck of a bottle. The species arrive in the 


west from the south early in April, and imme- 
diately begin to construct their symmetrical 


nests, which are perfected by their united and 
industrious efforts. At the dawn of day they 
commence their labours, by collecting the ne- 
cessary mud from the borders of the rivers or 
ponds adjacent, and they persevere in their 
work until near mid-day, when they relinquish 
St for some hours, and amuse themselves by 
sporting in the air, pursuing insects, &c. As 
soon as the nest acquires the requisite firmness, 
it is completed, and the female begins to de- 
posit her eggs, which are four in number, 
white, spotted with dusky brown. The nests 
are extremely friable, and will readily crumble 
to ieces. * * * * 
“In unsettled countries these birds select a 
sheltered situation, under a projecting ledge of 
rock; and, in civilised districts, they have 
already evinced a predilection for the abodes of 
man, by building against the walls of houses, 
immediately under the eaves of the roof, 
though they have not in the least changed 
their style of architecture. A nest from the 
latter situation is now before me; it is he- 
mispherical, five inches wide at its truncated 
place of attachment to the wall, from which it 
projects six inches, and consists exclusively of 
# mixture of sand and clay, lined on the inside 
with straw and dried grass, negligently dis- 
posed for the tion of the eggs. The 
whole external s is roughened by the 
projection of the various little — of earth 
which compose its substance. The entrance is 
near the top, rounded, projecting, and turning 
downwards, so that the nest may be compared 
iat mm 4 sad with the principal a 
ied to wi 
rene neck broken off. _ 


So great is the industry of these interesting 


little architects, that this massive and com- 
modious structure is sometimes completed in 
the course of three days.” 

The characteristics of the burrowing ow] are 
also very peculiar. 

“ Venerable ruins, crumbling under the in- 
fluence of time and vicissitudes of season, are 
habitually associated with our recollections of 
the owl; or he is considered as the tenant of 
sombre forests, whose nocturnal gloom is ren- 
dered deeper and more awful by the harsh 
dissonance of his voice. In poetry he has long 
been regarded as the appropriate concomitant 
of darkness and horror; and, when heard 
screaming from the topmost fragments of some 
mouldering wall, whose ruggedness is but 
slightly softened ‘by the mellowing moonlight, 
imagination loves to view him as a malignant 
spirit, hooting triumphantly over the sur- 
rounding desolation! But we are now to 
make the reader acquainted with an owl to 
which none of these associations can belong ; a 
bird that, so far from seeking refuge in the 
ruined habitations of man, fixes its residence 
within ‘the earth; and, instead of concealing 
itself in the solitary recesses of the forest, de- 
lights to dwell on open plains, in company 
with animals remarkable for their social dis- 

ition, neatness, and order. Instead of sail- 
ing heavily forth in the obscurity of the evening 
or morning twilight, and then retreating to 
mope away the intervening hours, our owl 
enjoys the broadest glare of the noonday sun, 
and flying rapidly along, searches for food or 
pleasure during the cheerful light of day. * * 

**In the trans-Mississippian territories of 
the United States, the burrowing owl resides 
exclusively in the villages of the marmot, or 
prairie deg, whose excavations are so com- 
modious as to render it unnecessary that our 
bird should dig for himself, as he is said to do 
in other parts of the world, where no bur- 
rowing animals exist. These villages are very 
numerous, and variable in their extent, some- 
times covering only a few acres, and at others 
spreading over the surface of the country for 
miles together. They are composed of slightly 
elevated mounds, having the form of a trun- 
cated cone, about two feet in width at the base, 
and seldom rising as high as eighteen inches 
above the surface of the soil. The entrance is 
placed either at the top, or on the side, and 
the whole mound is beaten down externally, 
especially at the summit, resembling a much- 
used footpath. 

‘* From the entrance, the passage into the 
mound descends vertically for one or two feet, 
and is thence continued obliquely downwards 
until it terminates in an apartment, within 
which the industrious marmot constructs, on 
the approach of the cold season, the comfort- 
able cell for his winter’s sleep. This cell, 
which is composed of fine dry grass, is globular 
in form, with an opening ‘at top capable of 
admitting the finger; and the whole is so 
firmly com 5 that it might, without in- 
jury, be rolled over the floor. 

“It is delightful, during fine weather, to 
see these lively little creatures sporting about 
the entrance of their burrows, which are al- 
ways kept in the neatest repair, and are 
often inhabited by several individuals. When 
alarmed, they immediately take refuge in their 
subterranean chambers, or if the dreaded dan- 
ger be not immediately impending, they stand 
near the brink of the entrance, bravely bark- 
ing, and flourishing their tails, or else sit erect 
to reconnoitre the moyen ents of the enemy. 

“ The mounds thrown up by the marmot, in 





the neighbourhood of the Rocky Mountains, 





have ‘an appearance of greater: antiquity than 
those observed on the far-distant plains. They 
sometimes extend to several yards in diameter, 
although their elevation is trifling, and, excep, 
immediately surrounding the entrance, ar 
clothed with a scanty herbage which always 
distinguishes the area of these villages. Some, 
times several villages have been observed al. 
most entirely destitute of vegetation; and re. 
collecting that the marmot feeds exclusively on 
grasses and herbaceous plants, it seems sin. 
gular that this animal should always choog 
the most barren spot for his place of abode, 
However this may be accounted for, it at least 
affords an opportunity of beholding the ap, 
proach of his enemies, and allows him to seek, 
within the bosom of the earth, that security 
which he has neither strength nor arms to 
command. 

** In all these prairie dog villages the bur. 
rowing owl is seen moving briskly about, or 
else in small flocks scattered among the 
mounds, and at a distance it may be taken for 
the marmot itself, when sitting erect. They 
manifest but little timidity, and allow them. 
selves to be approached sufficiently close for 
shooting ; but if alarmed, some or all of them 
soar away, and settle down again at a shor 
distance; if further disturbed, their flight is 
continued until they are no longer in view, or 
they descend into their dwellings, whence they 
are difficult to dislodge. * _ ’ 

** We have no evidence that the owl and 
marmot habitually resort to one burrow ; yet 
we are well assured by Pike, and others, tha 
a common danger often drives them into the 
Same excavation, where lizards and rattle. 
snakes also enter for concealment and safety. 

“ The owl observed by Vieillot in St. Do. 
mingo, digs itself a burrow two feet in depth, 
at the bottom of which its eggs are deposited 
on a bed of moss, herb-stalks, and dried roots, 
These eggs are two in number, of a very pure 
white, nearly spheroidal, and about as large a 
those of the dove. When the young are only 
covered with down, they frequently ascend to 
the entrance to enjoy the warmth of the sun, 
but as soon as they are approached, they 
quickly retire into the burrow. 

“ The note of our bird is strikingly similar 
to the cry of the marmot, which sounds like 
cheh, cheh, pronounced several times in rapid 
succession; and were it not that the burrowing 
owls of the West Indies, where no marmot 
exist, utter the same sound, it might be in 
ferred that the marmot was the unintentiona 
tutor to the young owl: this cry is only 
uttered as the bird begins its fight. * * * 

“ The food of the bird we are describing 
appears to consist entirely of insects; as, on 


examination of its stomach, nothing but parts; 
ee 


of their hard wing-cases were found. * 

“ The burrowing owl is nine inches ands 
half long, and two feet in extent. The billis 
horn colour, paler on the margin, and yellow 
on the ridges of both mandibles; the inferior 
mandible is strongly notched on each side: the 
capistrum before the eyes terminates in 
rigid bristles, as long as the bill; the iride 
are bright yellow. The general colour of the 
plumage is a light burnt-umber, spotted with 
whitish, paler on the head and upper part of 
the neck; the lower part of the breast and 
belly are whitish, the feathers of the former 
being banded with brown: the inferior, tall 
coverts are white immaculate.” 

We shall conclude with a few passages Tt 
specting the turkey, of which by far the mos 
copious and interesting memoir is given; but 
which we must reserve for our next Gazetie 
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Fhe Naval Sketch-Book; or, The Service 
Afloat and Ashore: with Characteristic Remi- 
niscences, &c. &¢. By an Officer of Rank. 
2 vols. post 8vo. London, 1826. Cockburn; 
Whittaker ; Simpkin and Marshall. 

We seem to be falling back on an old style of 
title-pages, and trust we are not likely to 
recede to the old style of fulsome dedications, 
laudatory verses, and other incumbrances, 
which good taste and a greater independence of 
feeling have banished from literature. As we 
used to have books by ‘‘ a Nobleman”—“ a Per- 
son of Rank”’—“ a Man of Fashion,” and other 
similar nonentities,—so have we again; and 
here is ** an Officer of Rank’’ added to the 
number, as if all officers were not of some rank 
or other.* But, after all, the offence isnot rank ; 
and therefore we pass it by to come to an 
extremely characteristic and entertaining work ; 
a work, indeed, so various in its merits, that 
we do not hesitate in ascribing it to more hands 
than one; for, without —s disrespect to 
any individual, we do not think there is a single 
officer of rank in the navy capable of furnishing 
so much sterling matter, so many admirable 
arguments on subjects of the first importance 
to the naval service, and so much whim, anec- 
dote, broad humour, and graver satire. 

Vitally important as the navy is to England 
and Englishmen, it is strange to say, that the 
nation have but a slight acquaintance with 
their honest and ‘* approved good” servant 
“¢ Jack,” particularly as he appears and behaves 
in his own house. It is true that they have 
been shewn plenty of, so called, likenesses of 
him, taken by casual observers of unequal 


capabilities, in which the broader and more 
prominent features of his bold, queer face have 
been portrayed with, of course, different de- 
grees of fidelity; but we are of opinion that 
they have rarely, if ever hitherto, seen his 


“ true effigies.” 

To that portion (surely a large one) of our 
compatriots whom such a sight would gratify ;— 
who would desire to have a panoramic “ view 
of the habits, manners, and peculiarities of a 
profession equally distinguished py the splen- 
dour of its achievements and the originality of 
its character,” we heartily recommend the 
“ Naval Sketch-Book,” in which may be seen 
spirited and faithful pen-and-ink drawings, by 
one of themselves, of our tars in their various 
moods and propensities, from the admiral to 
the waister, at sea and on shore. We think, 
too, that reading professionals of all ranks, 
especially if they happen to have been on half- 
pay long, may confidently to have many 
an early association, and many a happy recol- 
lection arrested on their way to oblivion by the 
amusing storiés and reminiscences; and to re- 
ceive much profitable instruction or pleasant 
confirmation of their own matured opinions, in 
the graver and higher departments of this work, 
which consists of essays on tactics and gunnery, 
on discipline and punishment, on the coast 
blockade, and, indeed, on almost every interest- 
ing topic connected with his majesty’s service 
at sea. These volumes contain, moreover, 
criticisms on the principal naval authors, and 
an “* Authentic Chronology of Nautical Events 
since the Year 1760.” 

The peculiarities of a naval life, as exhibited in 





* We believe that, by the 
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*¢ Roderick Random”’ and ‘* Peregrine Pickle,” 
have hitherto furnished the principal sketches 
of manners at sea. These, strong as they are 
in truth and humour, are now become almost 
obsolete; and yet, notwithstanding the changes 
which have taken place in ‘“‘ the service,” the 
character of the seaman (officer as well as man) 
is as rich as ever in eccentricity. These 
volumes hit them off well; though perhaps we 
may regret that, as in Smollett, the reality has 
not been suffered to escape through over nice- 
ness: but we are strong advocates for decorum. 

The introduction well deserves attention, as 
proclaiming the nature of the book, and assert- 
ing its right to be considered as a genuine pic- 
ture of our sailors. This is immediately con- 
firmed by the first paper—* The first Day afloat 
of a Middy”—which is cleverly drawn. The 
boy speaks the language of truth; and the sea- 
phrases, so droll to his ear, are made to bear 
a sense approaching to French equivoque. 
“ Naval Anomalies” are handled in a manner 
which we do not recollect ever to have seen 
attempted before, and also display great tact ; 
while the ‘ Galley Stories,” or stories told in 
the vernacular of the thorough-bred tar, are, 
we think, as genuine as ever were pub- 
lished. Jack is peculiarly figurative in his 
phraseology—terse and epigrammatic—fond of 

imiles, of the happiest choice—never breaks a 
metaphor, and “ veers and hauls’’ (that is to 
| digresses) with wonderful facility to him- 
self, returning back to his point with forcible 
effect. In these respects the stories are so true 
to nature—the vraisemblance so well preserved 
—the wit, humour, generosity, innocence, and 
phraseology, so entirely Jack’s, that one would 
suppose the tales were takén down by a short- 
hand writer from the mouths of some men-of- 
war’s-men. With all this there is a good moral 
attached to each of them :—witness— 

“© 4 Voice from the Deep. 

‘¢ * What say you, boys, a caulk or a yarn?’ 
says one of the ‘ quarter-gunners,’ addressing 
indiscriminately the watch one night, as soon 
as they were mustered. ‘ Oh, let’s have a yarn, 
as we've eight hours in,’ replied one of the top- 
men. ‘ Bob Bowers will spin us a twist ;’ and 
away to the galley a group of eight or ten in- 
stantly repair 

** * Well, boys!’ says Bowers, ‘ let’s see, 
what’ll you have ?—one of the Lee Virginney’s, 
or the saucy Gee’s 2—Come, I’ll give you a saucy 
Gee. —Well, you see, when I sarved in the Go- 
along Gee—Captain D*** (he as was killed at 
Trafflygar, aboard the Mars, seventy-four 
ay, and as fine a fellow as ever ship a 
swab, or fell on a deck. There warn’t a better 
man aboard from stem to starn. He knew a 
seaman’s duty, and more he never ax’d; and 
not like half your capering skippers, what ex- 
pect unpossibilities. It went against his grain 
to seize a grating-up, and he never flogged a 
man he didn’t wince as if he felt the lash him- 
self!—and as for starting,—blow me if he 
didn’t break the boatswain by a court-martial 
for rope’s-ending Tom Cox, the captain o’ the 
fore-top in Plymouth-Sound.—And yet he 
wasn’t a man what courted, as they call it, 
cocularity ; for once desarve it, you were sure 
to buy it; but do your duty like a man, and, 
d—n it, he'd sink or swim with you ! 

“** He never could abide to hear a man 
abused :—let’s see, was’t to the first or second 
leeftenant he sa 0, *twas the second—and 
blow me, too, if I doesn’t think ’twas the third 
—it was the third, kase I remember, now, he’d 
never a civil word for no one. Well, howsom- 








ever, you see, says the skipper, mocking the 
leeftenant, in a sneering manner, one morn, 
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who'd just sung out, ‘ You sir!’ you know, to 
one 0” the to) —* You sir, I mean,’ says the 
skipper, looking straight in the leeftenant’s 
face,—*‘ pray, sir,’ says he, ‘ how do you like to 
be you sir’d yourself ?’ 

“* © Well, the leeftenant shams deafness, you 
know ; but I’m blowed but he hard every word 
on’t—for never a dolphin a-dying tarned more 
colours nor he did at the time!’ But avast 
there a bit—I’m yawing about in my course. 
Howsomever you know, ‘sis but due to the 
dead, and no more’nor his memory desarves : 
so here’s try again—small helm bo— steady---- 
ey-a.— Well, you know, the Go-along Gee 
was one o’ your flash Irish cruisers—the first 
o’ your fir-built frigates—and a hell of a 
clipper she was! Give her.a foot o° the sheet, 
and she’d go like a witch—but somehow o’ 
nother, she’d bag on a bowline to leeward.* 
Well, there was a crack set o’ ships at the time 
on the station. Let’s see, there was the Lee 
Revolushoneer (the flyer, you know)—then 
there was the fighting Feeby—the dashing 
Dry’d, and one or two more o’ your flash-uns ; 
but the Gee took the shine on ’em all in reefing 
and furling. 

** * Well, there was always a cruiser or two 
from the station, as went with the West-Ingee 
convoy, as far as Madery or so—to protect ’em, 
you know, from the French privateers, and to 
bring back a pipe of the stuff for the admiral ; 
ay, and I take it the old boy must have 
boused-up his jib-stay pretty often, for many’s 
the pipe we shipped in the Gee for him. 

‘¢ * Howsomever, you see, we was ordered to 
sail with one of these thund’ring convoys, the 
largest as ever was gothered together in cove— 
nigh-hand a hundred and eighty or ninety sail. 
Let’s see, there was the Polly-infamous, sixty- 
four, was our commodore, you know ; and ’sides 
we in the Gee, there was a ship Cravatte, and 
an eighteen gun-brig. Well, we sailed with 
the convoy from cove on St. Patrick’s day, with 
a stagg’ring breeze at east-north-east. We was 
stationed astarn, to jog-up the dull-uns, and to 
* touch ’em up in the bunt’ with the buntin. 

“¢ © Well, a’ter we runs out of one o’ your 
reg’lar easterly gales, what has more lives nor 
a cat, and going for ever like a blacksmith’s 
bellows, till it blows itself out, we meets with 
the tail of a westerly hurricane (one 0’ your 
sneezers, you know). Four or five of our head. 
most and leewardmost ships, what tasted the 


‘thick on it first, was taken aback; two was 


dismasted clean by the board: but the Go. 
along Gee was as snug as a duck in a ditch, 
never straining as much as a rope-yarn aloft, 
and as tight as a bottle below. 

*¢ © Well, howsomever, we weathers out like a 
*Mudian; though we lost, to be sure, the cor- 
poral of marines overboard, as was consulting 
his ease in the lee-mizen chains." Well, a’ter 
the wind and sea gets down, the commodore 
closes the convoy, and sends shipwrights aboard 
of such ships as needed ’em most. Well, at 
last we gets into your regular trades, with 
wind just enough for a gentleman’s yacht, or to 
ruffle the frill of a lady’s flounce; and on one 
o’ those nights, as the convoy, you know, was 
cracking-on every thing low-and-aloft, looking 
just like a forest afloat—we keeping our station 
astarn on ’em all—top-sails low’r’d on the cap— 
the sea as smooth as Poll Patterson’s tongue, 
and the moon as bright as her eye—shoals of 
beneties playing under the bows; what should 
I hear but a voice as was hailing the ship! 





o“A join remark, though couched in a homely 

hrase; for it is now proved that fir-built ships, from the — 

titerence of de gravity, by no means ‘ hold so 
@ wind’ as our oak *‘ men-of-war.’” 
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Well, I never says nothing till I looks well 
around (for you see I’d the starboard cat-head 
at the time); so I waits till I hears it again— 
when sky-larking Dick, who'd the larboard 


look-out, sneaks over and says, ‘ Bob, I say | good 


Bob-bo, did you never hear nothing just now ?” 
Well, he scarcely axes the question, when we 
hears hailing again—‘ Aboard the G--e, 
ahoy--a--.’ Well, there ‘was nothing, you 
know, in sight within hail (for the starnmost 
ships of the convoy were more nor two miles 
a-head)—so I’m d—d if Dick and myself wasn’t 
puzzled a bit, for we war’nt just then in old 
Badgerbag’s track.* Well, we looks broad on 
the bows, and under the bows, and over the 
bows, and every where round we could look ; 
when the voice now, nearing us fast, and hail- 
ing again, we sees something as white as a 
sheet on the water! Well, I looks at Dick, 
and Dick looks at me—neither of us never 
saying nothing, you know, at the time—when 
looking again, by the light of the moon, ‘ I’m 
d—d,’ says I, ‘if it is’nt the corporal’s ghost !’ 
—‘ I’m d—d if it is’nt,’ says Dick, and aft he 
flies to make the report. Well, I felt summut 
or so queerish a bit (though I a nothing to 
no one, you know), for ’twas only a fortnight 
afore the corporal and I had a bit of a breeze 
*bout taking | pot off the fire. Well, says 
the voice, * Will you heave us a rope? I don’t 
want a boat !’ was thecry. * D—n it, ghost or 
no ghost,’ says I, ‘ I'll give you a rope, if it’s 
even to hang you ;’ so flying, you see, to the 
chains, I takes up a coil in my fist, and heaves 
it handsomely into his hands. Well, I was as 
mum as a monk, till he fixes himself in the 
bight of a ee when, looking down 
on his phiz, says I, just quietly over my breath, 
* Is that Corporal Crag?’ says I.—‘ Corporal 
Hell!’ says he, ‘ why don’t you haul up ?’°— 
Well, I sings out for some-un to lend us a fist 
(for Dick was afeard to come forward again— 
and I’m blow’d but the leeftenant himself was 
as shy as the rest of the watch). So I sings out 
again for assistance ; for there was the unfortu- 
nate fellow towing alongside like a hide what 
was soft’ning in * Will no one lend us a 
hand ?” says I, ¢ or shall I turn the jolly adrift, 
and be d—d to you?’ Well, this puts two o’ 
‘ the topmen, you see, on their pluck, for both 
on *em claps on the rope, and rouses clean into 
the chains. Now what do you think »—* Why 
the corporal’s ghost to be sure,” says one of the 
group.—No, nor the sign of a ghost—nor a 
ghost’s mate’s minister's mate—nor nothing 
that looked like a lubberly lobster, dead or 
alive; but as fine a young fellow as ever I seed 
in my days. For, you see, the whole on it is 
this :—’twas no more nor a chap of an appren- 
tice, whose master had started him that morn ; 
and rather nor stand it again, he takes to his fins 
and swims like a fish to the Gee—mind! the 
starnmost ship of the convoy ! though hisown was 
one of the headmost ; ay, and running the risk 
not to fetch us, you know, nor another chance 
to look to for his life. And why ?—why ? bekase 
the ship had a name—she was the Gee!!!” 

Before adverting to the more serious papers, 
we shall treat our readers with a taste of Jack’s 
other humours. The following come under the 
head of Eccentricities. 

“© The Nondescript—a Sea- Bull. 

** An Irishman, who served on board a man- 
of-war in the capacity of a waister, was se- 
lected by one of the officers to haul in a tow- 
line, of considerable length, that was towing 
over the tafferail. After rowsing-in forty or 





* «A name gi Jack to Neptune, when 
euishn gu tumealiies uae crossing the Line.” pleying 


fifty fathoms, which had put his patience se- 
verely to proof, as well as every muscle of his 
arms, he muttered to himself, ‘ By my soul, 
it’s as long as to-day and to-morrow !—It’s a 
week’s work for any five in the ship !— 
Bad luck to the arm or leg, it’ll lave me at last ! 
—What! more of it yet !—Och, murder ; the 
sa’s mighty deep, to be sure !’— When, after 
continuing in a similar strain, and conceiving 
there was little probability of the completion of 
his labour, he stopped suddenly short, and ad- 
dressing the officer of the watch, exclaimed, 
¢ Bad manners to me, sir, if I don’t think 
somebody’s cut off the other end of it!’ * * 

% Swindling the Sharks ; or, Jack a Leg. 

*¢ The habits of asailor are so totally at vari- 
ance with those of a landsman, that in most 
instances he not only imagines he must pay 
more dearly for his enjoyments than others, 
but thinks himself lucky, if, in the first jovial 
night’s cruize ashore, he happens to baffle the 
Philistines and Amazons, and even reserves 
for himself a single shot in the locker. 

** An unsuspecting tar of this complexion 
was observed, a short time since, at two, P.M. 
reeling out of one of the unhallowed purlieus 
of Drury Lane. He had no sooner brought up 
in smooth water, than, choosing a snug birth, 
as he supposed out of observation, between two 
buttresses of the piazza, he began overhauling 
his traps, first turning out the pockets of his 
trowsers ; both were alike empty, which in- 
duced him to turn his quid, and ruminate for a 
moment. His *bacco-box, jacket, and waist- 
coat pockets underwent a similarly fruitless 
survey; the very lining of his hat was rum- 
maged—still no effétts! Here one might have 
read in his rueful éjuntenance the full convic- 
tion that he was hard-up on a lee-shore, and 
breakers a-head. A's a last hope, he proceeded 
doubtingly to unknot the black Barcelona from 
around his neck, which he shook carelessly 
between finger and thumb, until he discovered 
a flimsy five fall on the kirb-stone. 

“ Poor Jeffry the sailor, when left by his 
captain to starve on a desolate island, never 
felt more lively joy at perceiving a vessel bear- 
up to his rescue, than did our hardy tar at 
discovering those well-known white figures on 
a black ground, which announced it to be a 
genuine Henry Hase for FIVE PoUNDs. 
Delight brightened every feature, and his past 
despondency appeared to be succeeded by com- 
parative content, notwithstanding that it was 
but a few hours since he had ten times the 
sum; so thrusting it in his ’bacco-box, from 
which he took a refresher, he slapped his thigh 
exultingly, and muttered to himself, with a 
good-humoured laugh, ‘ D—n the lubberly pi- 
rates! I’ve done ’em for once. * * 


“ Litere Scripte ; or, Forced-Meat Balls. 

‘¢ That neither the eccentricities nor spirit of 
the profession is confined to the Jacks, but is 
sometimes partaken in an eminent degree by 
their officers, may be strikingly elucidated by 
an anecdote, which, in its detail, furnishes al- 
ternately food for mirth and admiration. 

*¢ A noble officer, who had rendered himself, 
by his peevish and oppressive spirit, deservedly 
unpopular in the navy, experienced, upon one 
occasion, the mortification of receiving from his 
lieutenant a refusal to be present at the usual 
routine-dinner given to officers by their noble 
captain. 

** His lordship being highly incensed, called 
upon the lieutenant for an explanation of the 
answer to the steward’s invitation ; who, as is 
usual, had presented the captain’s compliments, 





stating hig Jordship would be glad of his com- 





pany to dinner: to which the lieutenant ‘had 
replied—‘ My compliments to the captain, I 
shall be glad of no such thing.’ 

“ To a personal intimation from his lordship, 
that he should consider it a contempt, the lieu. 
tenant bluntly replied,—‘ Does your lordship 
intend to make it a point of service ?’?—* I do, 
sir.’—* Well, then, before I comply, I must 
have a written order.’—‘ That you shall, sir!” 
said his lordship ; and descending into his cabin, 
and sending for his clerk, the order, after ma. 
ture deliberation as to its official form and 
tenor, was at length concocted by their joint 
labours. 

*¢ The lieutenant, of course, appeared in his 
place at dinner-time; and, contrary to the ex- 
pectation of all, not only concealed his mortifi- 
cation, but assumed a more than ordinary pro. 
portion of complaisance and cordiality to his 
inferiors! studiously avoiding, as far as in him 
lay, all greeting or communication with his 
commander, who now began to experience the 
pains of the fiend in Eden, in witnessing a 
scene of hilarity, which was not only unwonted 
at his table, but from which, it was obvious, he 
was intended to be excluded. The evening, 
however, stole apace ; the customary pint had 
been swallowed, despite of the captain’s dissatis. 
faction, who, notwithstanding the decanters 
were empty, gave no intimation to the attendant 
to replenish them. This never-failing signal 
for parting company (though perfectly under. 
stood) was not repeated, as was expected, by 
the lieutenant; who, according to custom, 
should have intimated it was time to retire. 
A short interval sufficed with this spirited 
officer to form his determination. He rose— 
rang the bell—the steward appeared, and looked 
to the captain for his commands : the lieutenant 
interposed, reiterating, ‘ More wine! more 
wine!’ Such an assumption of authority in 
his own cabin was not to be borne. The in- 
dignant captain rose to put an end at once to 
this state of anarchy, and unequivocally signi- 
fied it was his will and pleasure to be alone. 
The lieutenant, without rising from his seat, 
addressed him with perfect sang-froid—‘ My 
lord, I am here on this service in consequence 
of a written order, and am resolved (though 
I came here against the grain) not to leave it 
without another.’ This request was also ac- 
ceded to; but will any one imagine the invita- 
tion was ever again repeated ?” 

In these selections we are lubbers enough 
to have avoided the coarsenesses to which we 
have already alluded ; and which, though cha- 
racteristic enough, are not precisely what we 
most admire in these volumes. The remaining 
parts deserve a much more detailed and grave 
examination than we can give them ; and, in- 
deed, some of them are above our mark, though 
critics ought to know every thing. 

* Naval Authors Reviewed”’ is very clever. 
Captain Parry is sorely attacked for the high 
price of his books—books intended for pro- 
fessional readers: and with Captain Lyon the 
writers are very severe for what they treat as 
his puling account of his unsuccessful trip, and 
his belief in miracles. ‘* Marshall’s Biography” 
is accused of plagiarism, and ‘* James” is pum- 
melled without mercy. This paper is not, 
however, so amusing as ‘ The North-West 
Passage,” in which our blessed fraternity, the 





* In our judgment, the writer has not treated this 
gentleman very fairly. His first charge relates to an ob- 
vious t phical error of main for mizen ; co’ 
too, in the errata to Mr. James’s publication. Were his 
own sketches to be attacked in the same way, he 
suffer names and severe criticisms for very trifling 
inaccuracies.. The other charges against 
to us to be as ill-suppoxted. 
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reviewers, are exhibited in a light which hurts 
our amour propre. 

“ Naval Tactics in Battles,” is a paper in 
which every officer, nay, every landsman, will 
find much information and ability displayed. 
The ‘* Naval Inventions” —‘* Gunnery” — 
the “* Coast Blockade,” and particularly a ro- 
mantic tale which follows it, after the best 
manner (i. e. better in every way) of the Ameri- 
can * Pilot,” will also be read with pleasure. 
There are other papers of a very novel strain, 
the inuendoes of which are good, and the 
satire well handled. These papers are called 
“ Leaves of the Private LoG oF a CapTain” 
—that under the head of a ‘“‘ Port Admiral’s 
Dinner” (the first of them in the first volume) 
strikes us as being a true picture of naval pomp, 
and one likely to come home to many of our 
old admirals. The “* Club Houses” are per- 
haps too near the truth—the satire is too 
personal —and the paper is likely to give offence. 
Indeed, in this the authors’ turn for grave 
waggery has led them too far. But we must 
belay. 





The Village Pastor. By one of the Authors of 
* Body and Soul.” 12mo. pp. 338. Long- 
man and Co. 

ANOTHER of those questionable publications, 

half religious, half novel, has lately issued from 

the press; our opinions of the expediency or 
non-expediency of which are already on record. 

The publication now before us may claim as 

much indulgence as any written in the same 

style; for it will be found that the Village 

Pastor recommends itself to notice by the 

moderation and soundness of its religious 

views, and by the amiability which is thrown 
over it, in scenes and characters which serve 


as vehicles or points of interest, to carry the 
attention of the reader to the more serious and 
elaborate subjects. : 

It consists of thirteen chapters, each of 


which has an appropriate title. The first of 
these is A Domestic SKETCH, which is 
very prettily drawn, and introduces us into 
the unostentatious penetralia of a fire-side 
scene, and the simple history of the Rev. 
Charles Stanhope, the village pastor, on “ the 
anniversary of his union with his beloved 
Sarah.” The description of him finds, we 
doubt not, its resemblance in many a minister 
of our venerable establishment, ‘* who (as 
the preface remarks) are zealously, but un- 
obtrusively doing their Master’s business, and 
spreading the heavenly virtues of their faith 
through the flocks committed to their charge.” 
From the pastor’s parlour we are taken, in 
chapter ii., to “ the village church,” of which 
we have a description sufficiently minute, but 
not altogether lucid. Among the pertinent 
observations which form the chief feature of 
this short chapter, we copy the following, 
which is found immediately after the descrip- 
tion of the interior of the church: ‘ It suited 
that sober and rational form of worship which 
Was now offered up within it; a worship dug 
by the hand of reformation from the ruins which 
bepery had piled upon apostolicity and evan. 
gelism, and scoured, without injuring, from 
the rust and corruption such ruins had brought 
upon it. Like some antique column, which for 
ages has lain beneath accumulated piles of 
earth and rubbish, but which, when repro- 
duced by the searching hand of enterprise, and 
of its cohesive foulness by the chisel of 

taste and care, appears in its original dignity 
and beauty, unimpaired and fresh: so the wor- 
ship of the church of England is now set forth 





in all the evangelical spirit which pervaded the 
assemblies of primitive Christianity — chaste, 
dignified, and spiritual.”” Chapter iii. intro- 
duces us to the Squire of the place and his 
son; it rather wants incident, but contains 
some good and practical remarks. Chapter iv. 
(FRIENDsHIP and AFFECTION) brings to our 
notice a Mr. Harley, who is tainted with Cal- 
vinistic principles. He is a friend of the 
young squire; and. the short sketch of the 
death scenes of his father and sister is moving 
and mournful. A meeting between the old 
squire and his son is also affectingly related. 
We make one extract from it. Speaking of the 
composure of the father, the author says: “ It 
was the tranquillity of religion, that ‘ peace 
which the world can neither give nor take 
away.’ Like the stilly calmness of a fine 
evening, it breathed of hope, of rest; and, 
like the calmness of evening, too, its influence 
was tranquillising; it hushed the more im- 
passioned and fresher tumults of sorrow [it 
ought to have been, the fresher and more im- 
passioned| which agitated the bosom of the 
son, and reflected over his mind a serenity he 
had not known_before.”” Chapter v. is a mixed 
composition,—the former part of it, on faith, 
is rather prosey, although its principles are 
good and sound. It savours too much of a 
sermon. Practice, which is the subject of 
the latter part, is a touching and simple story, 
very prettily and feelingly told, of a childless 
widow. Chapter vi. begins with an incident 
which supplies matter for some of the following 
chapters, and an occasion for a tedious and 
uninteresting lecture on the subject of FEEL- 
Incs. We agree, however, with the author 
in his remarks on the worldly truckling, if we 
may use the term, so conspicuous in many 
meetings assembled for; religious purposes. 
Chapter vii. supplies us with a visit of the pastor 
and two young friends to THE STRANGER, 
who is the subject of the incident found in the 
last chapter. He is a man who has run the 
career of fortune through all its highest and 
most pernicious changes, and who is now re- 
turning from the continent, ‘ to the land of 
his sires, haunted by the horror of a deeply 
seared conscience, now startled by the remem- 
brance of a murder deliberately perpetrated on 
a successful rival.” He is a fatalist to the full 
extent of the word, the banefulness of which the 
author has discussed in various parts of this 
work. Chapter viii. is the longest, and to the re- 
ligious reader the most interesting in the book. 
The subject of the 17th Article is ably handled, 
in a discussion between Mr. Harley and the 
pastor. The latter gentleman vindicates it 
from the charge of exclusive Calvinism. He 
also shews that this article has no affinity to 
the peculiar dogma of Geneva. This he does 
by a comparison of Calvin’s definition of pre- 
destination with the words of the article, and 
by references to the Homilies, Latimer’s ser- 
mons, Todd’s Doctrines of the Reformers, and 
especially the baptismal service, which he has 
briefly analysed. We think that the author 
has succeeded in his vindication, and regret 
that he has not stated more prominently the 
doctrine of the church, which is the doctrine of 
Scripture, on this particular point. Chapter ix. 
stands an interesting relief to the last, and 
brings to our notice a Miss Gainsford, whose 
TRIALS are pleasingly told. There are some 
pretty stanzas in it. In chapter x. the Cal- 
vinistic doctrine of REPROBATION is resumed, 
occasioned by another visit to the stranger, who 
dies uttering, ‘‘ Fate, despair!’? There are also 
some strong remarks on late repentances, more 


especially in cases of condemned criminals, 
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which the author qualifies with these words : 
“It is not for us to limit the mercy of God; 
but whilst we shudder from exalting this at the 
expense of his justice, and exhort men to repent- 
ance, let us not lead them to put their trust 
in a death-bed repentance ; for, ‘ If the righteous 
(those who are in earnest about their salvation 
by obeying the commands of God through faith 
in Christ) scarcely be saved, where shall the 
ungodly and the sinner appear?’ ” 

PasTORAL VisITINGS form the subject of 
chapter xi., which are introduced by some re- 
marks on their beneficial effect, which those 
conversant in such things can best appreciate. 
The first visit is to a farmer and his wife, who 
have been great sufferers from sickness, but 
who are now convalescent. The farmer is 
sound in his faith, and humble in his practice ; 
the wife is full of doubts, and inclining to Cal- 
vinism. The pastor addresses both of them 
appropriately. The other visit is to ** an 
couple, who had ascended the hill of life to- 
gether, and were now drawing near to the 
valley of the shadow of death.” (p. 262.) The 
chapter concludes with some stanzas on the 
rainbow, occasioned by a remark made by old 
dame Smith, whilst the pastor and his two 
young friends were in her cottage. 

Chapter xii. contains A RECAPITULATION 
of arguments on the subject of Judas, and 
Peter, and Pharaoh, which is chiefly good 
from the extracts made from the works of Rev. 
T. Jackson, Latimer’s sermons, and the Ho- 
milies. Chapter xiii. on RETRIBUTION, shews 
the punishment which frequently awaits evil 
doers even in this world. It unravels the 
thread of Miss Gainsford’s trials, and gives her 
the prospect of happiness. 

The last chapter is on ** The Lord’s Day,” 
which is introduced by some observations made 
by the pastor, whilst in London, on the dif- 
ference between the manner in which that day 
is observed in town and country. 

The pastor, accompanied by his family and 
his young friends, visits the village in the 
evening, and the whole thus concludes: ** They 
reached the parsonage; the two friends bade 
the pastor and his family farewell: the usual 
family worship was celebrated, and peace and 
happiness, the result of virtue and religion, 
shed their sweet endearments over the family 
of THE VILLAGE PASTOR.” 

The plot of the whole is very simple, and 
the execution of a mixed character. The work 
wants greater variety; yet, on the whole, we 
are disposed favourably towards it. The au- 
thor, we should suppose, is still young. If so, 
we recommend him to study our old and sound 
divines; and we doubt not but he will im- 
bibe additional acumen, and prove himself, 
what we think he bids fair to be, a useful 
writer. We will only add, that the Village 
Pastor can do no harm, and may do much 
good: the religious points are sound, and in 
strict accordance with the doctrines of the 
established church; and the lighter incidents 
may amuse while they instruct. 





Literary and Miscellaneous Memoirs. By J. 
Cradock, Esq. M.A. F.S.A. 8vo. pp. 294. 
London, 1826. Printed for the Author, by 
J. Nichols and Son. 

Tue foregoing title-page is of so private a ten- 

dency, that it would inhibit sharp criticism, even 

were we disposed to apply it, which is far from 
being the case, to Mr. Cradock’s volume. But 

the amiableness of the author, his love of li- 

terature, his talents*, his association with the 
* Mr. Cradock published the Czar, a tragedy, about 

two years ago, ‘which contained some excellent, writing:. 
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eminent men of whom he preserves many traits 
in these pages, and his yer (for he has out- 
lived all the worthies of his youth and prime, 
and reached the patriarchal period of fourscore 
and five,) form a claim to consideration not to 
be resisted, and we willingly fall into the train 
of conciliated and well-pleased listeners to all he 
has to say. 

Mr. Cradock had the glorious good luck to be 
born, as thé old adage has it, with a silver 
spoon in his mouth; which event happened, as 
he tells us, with due minuteness, at Leicester, 
** about midnight, on the 9th of January, 
1741-2 :”—by a whimsical coincidence, upon the 
anniversary of which, and about the same hour, 
eighty-five winters after, our study lamp is 
trimmed, that we may record it! We hope the 
weather was better at that time; and wish, at 
any rate, that a warm cup of the hot-spiced be- 
verage sacred to the occasion might have been 
preserved till now; and by some wizard art 
made palpable before us. From his cradle 
throughout his life, Mr. C. appears to have felt 
the influence of the silver spoon, or, in other 
words, to have had an exceedingly easy and 
happy time of it. To this his own goodness of 
disposition, and his love of letters, however, 
must mainly have contributed ; for, shape it how 
you will, the benevolent and the sensible alone 
can make out a course of happiness in this world 
of ours, and fortune can do no more than extend 
or contract the sphere. With the author’s bio- 
graphy we shall not meddle farther; but shew 
from a few of his very miscellaneous remi- 
niscences in what manner he lived, with whom 
he lived, and how he felt and conducted himself. 
The pages will indicate our even march: page 
eleven, etat sui 17. 

‘“* My trustee, Mr. Fisher, of Repton,; who 
resided in Sir Harry Harpur’s old mansion there, 
used frequently to mention a very extraordinary 
circumstance, relative to a young blacksmith of 
his parish. He, with many others, went to see 
the Pretender, when he arrived at the King’s 
Head, at Derby, and in the general confusion 
this fellow was permitted to take the prince’s 
horse to water; when; perceiving that the other 
assistants were hastily returning to the inn, he 
thought he might safely venture to proceed in 
an opposite direction, and he absolutely gal- 
loped away with the horse, unnoticed, to Rep- 
ton. The old gentleman not only recited this 
daring circumstance, but frequently carried his 
friends to see the saddle and accoutrements.” 

Since that time the offence of horse-stealing 
hath grievously increased ; but as much hanging 
has been resorted to in consequence, let us in- 
dulge in the expectation that it may not in 
future tend to the increase of the crime, which 
it might be imagined te have done hitherto, if 
we judge by the Old Bailey and assize papers. 
But allons :—One evening, at a theatrical club, 
held somewhere in the vicinity of Covent Gar- 
den, at which Foote, Holland, Powell, and other 
performers met, Mr. Cradock relates, (p. 31)— 
“In the course of conversation I ventured to say, 
that I thought Monsieur Le Sage’s ‘ Devil upon 
Two Sticks’ was a good subject for stage buf- 
foonery, and that from the story of the ‘ Power 
of Friendship,’ which was introduced init, some- 
thing might be well extracted for a serious opera. 
Foote admitted the latter, but spoke with the 


utmost contempt of the former; ‘ it was,’ he|h 


urged, ‘ without exception, the most absurd and 
nonsensical vehicle that could have been de- 
vised :’ however, no more was ever heard of the 
‘ Power of Friendship,’ and the ‘ Devil upon 
Two Sticks’ was produced at his own summer 
theatre, where he himself was the hero. 

‘* Mr. Howard was of our party, and when he 


hintedsomething about printing a second edition 
of his ‘ Thoughts and Maxims,’ Foote replied 
directly, with a sneer, * Right, sir, Second 
Thoughts are often best ;’—but when a gentle- 
man, with whom he was more intimate, only 
quoted in jest some trifling circumstance about 
a game-leg, Foote maliciously replied, ‘ Pray, 
sir, make no allusion to my weakest part; did I 
ever attack your head ?’” 

‘** Having (he continues, a few pages farther 
on, 71) no shelter in a profession, I was, soon 
after my marriage, obliged to serve as high sheriff 
for Leicestershire, and a law difficulty arising 
in the county, I immediately applied to my 
friend Mr. Thurlow for advice, which he readily 
supplied; but neither then, nor afterwards, 
would he ever accept a fee. 

** With his brother likewise I had the honour 
to be intimate, and more than once had the 
pleasure of receiving him, when bishop of Lin- 
coln, at my house, with Dr. Beevor, who offi- 
ciated as chancellor, after their visitation at 
Leicester. The bishop, from early life, was 
strongly attached to his brother, and had a par- 
ticular pleasure amongst select friends to talk 
over and recount his sayings and singularities, 
and of the latter there were not a few. Soon 
after Mr. Thurlow was made Lord Chancellor, 
he addressed his brother in the following words : 
* Tom, there is to be a drawing-room on Thurs- 
day, where I am obliged to attend, and as I 
have purchased Lord Bathurst’s coach, but have 
no leisure to give orders about the necessary 
alterations, do you see and get all ready for me.’ 
The bishop, always anxious to obey the sic volo, 
sic jubeo, of his brother, immediately bestirred 
himself, and every thing was considered as com- 
pleted in due time ; but when the carriage came 
to the door, the bishop found that. Lord Bat- 
hurst’s arms had never been altered, and know- 
ing his brother’s hasty temper, he happily hit 
immediately on the only expedient to prevent a 
storm: the door was held open till the Lord 
Chancellor arrived, and as soon as he was seated 
and had fully examined the interior, he stretched 
out his hand, and most kindly exclaimed, ‘ Bro- 
ther, the whole is finished entirely to my satis- 
faction, ang I thank you.’ The same expe- 
dient, as to the door, was resorted to again at 
his return from St. James’s, and of course no 
time was lost to remedy all defects. 

“* Tt was generally sup that Thurlow in 
early life was idle; but I always found him 
close at study in a morning, when I have called 
at the Temple; and he frequently went no 
farther in an evening ‘than to Nando’s, and 
then only in his deshabille. But he was always 
clear-headed, and read to good purpose ; he 
knew exactly where, and how long, to dwell on 
any important point.” 

The following are amusing anecdotes of 
other judges (pp. 85 and 93) :— 

‘*¢ Judge Aston was always considered as a 
very sound lawyer ; friendly to those he liked, 
but rather rough in his manners; he had a 
kind of dry humour about him, that in com- 
pany engaged attention, and in an evening fre- 
quently enlivened his friends with many plea- 
sant anecdotes. Speaking of a brother judge, 
on his entrance into a county town, he informed 
us, that his lordship had to encounter rather an 
unpolished high sheriff (the world then, per- 
aps, was not so highly refined as at present), 
and that after the usual opening of common 
topics, such as the roads and the weather, the 
high sheriff began to feel himself a little more 
emboldened, and ventured to ask his lordship 
whether, at the last place, he had gone to see 





the elephant? The judge, with great hu- 
mour, replied, ‘ Why no, Mr. Wich Aver i 





cannot say that I did, for a little difficulty oc. 
curred ; we both came into town, in form, with 
a trumpet sounding before us, and there was a 
point of ceremony to be settled, which should 
visit first.’ - = = 

“ Lord Chief Justice Wilmot gave to a party 
of us one evening a curious account of an inn. 
keeper at Warwick, whom he had tried for 
having poisoned some of his customers with his 
port wine, by which they had narrowly escaped 
with their lives ; and that the indictment was 
quashed by the impudence of the fellow, who 
absolutely proved that there had never been a 
drop of real port wine in the hogshead.” 

We continue to add at random (p. 205)— 

“ When Rousseau was in England, Mr. Gar. 
rick paid him the compliment of playing two 
characters, on purpose to oblige him ; they were 
Lusignon and Lord Chalkstone ; and as it was 
known that Rousseau was to be present, the 
theatre was of course crowded to excess. Rous- 
seau was highly gratified; but Mrs. Garrick 
told me, that ‘ de had never passed a more un- 
comfortable evening in her life, for the recluse 
philosopher was so very anxious to display him- 
self, and hung so forward over the front of the 
box, that she was obliged to hold him by the 
skirt of his coat, that he might not fall over into 
the pit.” After the performance, however, he 
paid a very handsome compliment to Mr. Gar- 
rick, by saying, ‘ I have cried all through your 
tragedy, and laughed through all your comedy, 
without being at all able to understand the 
language.’ en the whole was concluded, 
the celebrated foreigner was treated with a most 
elegant supper at Mr. Garrick’s house in the 
Adelphi, and many of the first literary charac- 
ters were invited to give him the meeting. — 

‘* How frail (says the author, speaking of this 
group of characters), alas ! are all human friend. 
ships! I was witness to an entire separatio 
between Percy and Goldsmith, about ower 
poems; and almost the last time I ever sa 
Johnson, he said to me, ‘ Notwithstanding all 
the pains that Dr. Farmer and I took to serve 
Dr. Percy, in regard to his Ancient Ballads, he 
has left town for Ireland, without taking leave 
of either of us.’ ' ss ” 

* Dr. Percy did not return to town, from a 
short excursion, till late that afternoon, and im- 
mediately wrote to Mr. Garrick for an admission 
to his theatre; Mr. Garrick had then adopted 
a rule, never to receive either note or letter in 
his dressing-room, when he was just ready to 
appear upon the stage, and this slight circum- 
stance caused a lasting quarrel between the two 
former friends. I took great pains, as they 
were both kind to me, and I had an equal 
for both, to effect a reconciliation between them, 
but found it impossible. Dr. Percy most in- 
dignantly replied, ‘ That he had put it once into 
Mr. Garrick’s power to have obliged him, but 
as he had chosen to neglect it, he should not 
give him a second opportunity” * *. 

“ Sterne never possessed any equal spirits. 
He was always either in the cellar or the garret; 
and once meeting him at Drury Lane theatre, 
I said to him, ‘ As you are so intimate with 
Garrick, I wonder that you have never unter 
taken to write a comedy.’ He seemed quite 
struck, and after a pause, with tears in his eyes, 


ree ae ‘I fear I do not possess the proper 
tale 


mt for it, and I am utterly unacquain 


with the business of the stage.’—* The latter,’ 
I said, ‘ would readily be supplied.’ I found, 
however, that he was at that time under em- 
barrassment, and that a — ey = 
have been particularly serviceable to him. 2B 

afterwards I had the parce of diverting bim, 


exceedingly by the fo anecdote -— 


enorcwrerresared 





JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


“+ «A gentleman applied to his friend to lend 
him some amusing book, and he recommended 
Harris's Hermes. The gentleman, from the 
title, conceived it to be a novel ; but turning it 
over and over, could make nothing out of it, 
and at last coldly returned it with thanks. His 
friend asked him how he had been entertained. 
¢ Not much,” he replied ; ‘ he thought that all 
these imitations of Tristram Shandy fell far 
short of the original.’ . f 

‘Mr. Sterne, it may be supposed, was no 

t favourite with Dr. Johnson, and a lady 
once ventured to ask the grave doctor, how he 
liked Yorick’s Sermons. ‘ I know nothing 
about them, madam,” was his reply. But some 
time afterwards, forgetting himself, he severely 
censured them; and the lady very aptly re- 
torted: ‘I understood you to say, sir, that you 
had never read them.’—‘ No, madam, I did 
read them, but it was in a stage-coach:; I should 
not have even deigned to have looked at them 
had I been at large.’ 

“ I was in London once when Dr. Percy re- 
turned from Northumberland, and found that 
he was expected to preach a charity sermon 
almost immediately ; this had escaped his me- 
mory, and he said, that ‘ though much fatigued, 
he had been obliged to sit up very late to fur- 
nish out something from former discourses ; 
but suddenly recollecting that Johnson’s fourth 
Idler was exactly to his purpose, he had freely 
engrafted the greatest part of it.’ He preached, 
and his discourse was much admired ; but being 
requested to print it, he most strenuously op- 
posed the honour intended him, till he was 
assured by the governors, that it was absolutely 
necessary, as the annual contributions greatly 
depended onthe account that was given in the 
appendix. In this dilemma, he earnestly re- 
quested that I would call upon Dr. Johnson, 
and state particulars. I assented; and endea- 
voured to introduce the subject with all due so- 
lemnity ; but Johnson was highly diverted with 
my recital, and, laughing, said, ‘ Pray, sir, give 
my kind respects to Dr. Percy, and tell him, I 
desire he will do whatever he pleases in regard 
to my Idler ; it is entirely at his service.’”’ 

Here we conclude.—Desultory as our author, 
we have, nevertheless, selected what was most 
likely to please our readers; and when Mr. 
Cradock’s second volume is published, we will 
do the same again. 





Waterton’s Wanderings. 4to. Mawman. 
THE WOURALI POISON—SNAKES—THE LANGUAGE OF 
BIRDS, BEASTS, AND GHOSTS. 

A FORTNIGHT ago we devoted a considerable 
proportion of our Gazette to the elucidation of 
this quarto—to the marvels seen and the adven- 
tures achieved by the author. How he slew an 
old native denizen of the woods of Demerara, cut 
off his head, and protested he was a nondescript ; 
how, to make amends, he saved the life of a bug 
on the mighty river St. Laurence, the exploit and 
the scene mutually reflecting interest each on 
éach ; how he met with genii in his perambula- 
tions, and added one genius to their number ; 
the owls spoke to him, and what they said; 

how avulture (just glutted on carrion) dissected 
with arank smell, like a London citizen dissected 
efter a Lord Mayor’s dinner ; and how, on the 
tontrary, if their stomachs happened to be 
empty, they would emit ascent of musk—a fact 
new in the animal economy of citizens under the 
nife, as far as we have been able to ascertain at 
Guy's or St. Bartholomew's ; how to. catch 
big serpents by /ying—on their tails ; and how 
to vanquish erocedi!es by jumping astride upon 
their backs, doubling their fore-legs up over 
their shoulders, wa swimming ashore tri- 


umphant, just as Arion might ride a dolphin. 
Still something remains to be done to exhibit 
this volume in a full and correct light (as de- 
fined in our introductory remarks) ; and to this 
more agreeable, though less striking part of our 
task, we now address ourselves: allowing, at 
the same time, that however wonderful some of 
the author’s stories may appear to be, we not 
only do not question his veracity, but (from the 
fine museum of natural history which he has 
collected in his extraordinary perigrinations, 
and other circumstances,) have reason for be- 
lieving that his accounts are as accurate as those 
of Abyssinian Bruce, which were so cruelly 
doubted when his Travels were criticised. 

Mr. Waterton’s chief object, when he visited 
Guiana in 1812, was to ascertain the nature of, 
and collect specimens of the wourali poison ; 
with which, after his return to England, some 
remarkable experiments were made. The 
strength of this poison is represented as being 
deadly. ‘* It was proved on a middle-sized dog. 
He was wounded in the thigh, in order that 
there might be no possibility of touching a vital 
part. In three or four minutes he began to be 
affected, smelt at every little thing on the 
ground around him, and looked wistfully at the 
wounded part. Soon after this he staggered, 
laid himself down, and never rose more. He 
barked once, though not as if in pain. His 
voice was low and weak; and in a second at. 
tempt it quite failed him. He now put his 
head betwixt his fore legs, and raising it slowly 
again, he fell over on his side. His eye imme- 
diately became fixed, and though his extremie 
ties every now and then shot convulsively, he 
never shewed the least desire to raise up his 
head. His heart fluttered much from the time 
he laid down, and at intervals beat very strong; 
then stopped for a moment or two; and then 
beat again, and continued faintly beating seve- 
ral minutes, after every other part of his body 
seemed dead. —In a quarter of an hour after 
he had received the poison he was quite 
motionless.” 

A tribe of Thdians called Macoushi make the 
most potent wourali, though it is manufac. 
tured and used by all the South American sa- 
vages between the Amazons and the Oronooko. 

‘* A day or two before the Macoushi Indian 
prepares his poison, he goes into the forest in 
quest of the ingredients. A vine grows in 
these wilds, which is called wourali. It is from 
this that the poison takes its name, and it is 
the principal ingredient. When he has pro- 
cured enough of this, he digs up a root of a 
very bitter taste, ties them together, and then 
looks about for two kinds of bulbous plants, 
which contain a green and glutinous juice. He 
fills a little quake, which he carries on his back, 
with the stalks of these; and lastly, ranges up 
and down till he finds two species of ants. One 
of them is very large and black, and so venom- 
ous, that its sting produces a fever; it is most 
commonly to be met with on the ground. The 
other is a little red ant, which stings like a 
nettle, and generally has its nest under the leaf 
ofashrub. After obtaining these, he has no 
more need to range the forest. 

“* A quantity of the strongest Indian pepper 
is used ; but this he has already planted round 
his hut. The pounded fangs of the labarri 
snake, and those of the counacouchi, are like- 
wise added. These he commonly has in store ; 
for when he kills a snake, he generally extracts 
the fangs. and keeps them by him. 

“* Having thus found the necessary ingre- 
dients, he scrapes the wourali wine and bitter 
root into thin shavings, and puts them into a 





kird of colander made of leaves; this he holds 
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over an earthen pot, and pours water on the 
shavings: the liquor which comes th has 
the appearance of coffee. When a sufficient 
quantity has been procured, the shavings are 
thrown aside. He then bruises the bulbous 
stalks, and squeezes a oa ows ag quantity of 
their juice through his hands into the pot. 
Lastly, the snakes’ fangs, ants, and pepper are 
bruised, and thrown into it. It is then placed 
on a slow fire, and as it boils, more of the juice 
of the wourali is added, according as it may be 
found necessary, and the scum is taken off with 
a leaf: it remains on the fire till reduced to a 
thick syrup of a deep brown colour. As soon 
as it has arrived at this state, a few arrows are 
poisoned with it, to try its strength. If it 
answer the expectations, it is poured out into a 
calabash, or little pot of Indian manufacture, 
which is carefully covered with a couple ef 
leaves, and over them a piece of deer’s skin, 
tied round with a cord. They keep it in the 
most dry part of the hut; and from time to 
time suspend it over the fire, to counteract the 


effects of dampness. 


“The act of preparing this poison is not 

considered as a common one; the savage may 
shape his bow, fasten the barb on the point of 
his arrow, and make his other implements of 
destruction, either lying in his hammock, or in 
the midst of his family; but if he has to prepare 
the wourali poison, many precautions are sup- 
posed to be necessary. 
- “ The women and young girls are not al- 
lowed to be present, lest the Yabahou, or evil 
spirit, should do them harm. The shed under 
which it has been boiled is pronounced polluted, 
and abandoned ever after. He who makes the 
poison must eat nothing that morning, and 
must continue fasting as long as the operation 
lasts, The pot in which it is boiled must be a 
new one, and must never have held any thing 
before, otherwise the poison would be deficiefit 
in strength : add to this, that the operator must 
take particular care not to expose himself to the 
vapour which arises from it while on the fire. 

‘Though this and other precautions are 
taken, such as frequently washing the face and 
hands, still the Indians think that it affects the 
health ; and the operator either is, or what is 
more probable, supposes himself to be, sick for 
some days after.” 

The arrows are, in fowling, discharged 
through a blow-pipe, and the dexterity with 
which they are aimed seldom fails of success, 
even at the distance of three hundred feet. . 
“¢ Tt is,” adds Mr. W., “‘ natural to imagine 
that, when a slight wound only is inflicted, the 
game will make its escape. Far otherwise ; the 
wourali poison almost instantaneously mixes 
with blood or water, so that if you wet your 
finger, and dash it along the poisoned arrow in 
the quickest manner possible, you are sure to 
carry off some of the poison. 

“ Though three minutes generally elapse be- 
fore the convulsions come on in the wounded 
bird, still a stupor evidently takes place sooner, 
and this stupor manifests itself by an apparent 
unwillingness in the bird to move. This was 
very visible in a dying fowl. 

“ Having procured a healthy, full-grown ore, 
a short piece of a poisoned blow-pipe arrow was 
broken off, and run up into its thigh, as near as 
possible betwixt the skin and the flesh, in order 
that it might not be incommoded by the wound, 
For the first minute it walked about, but walked 
very slowly, and did not appear the least agitated. 
During the second minute it stood still, and 
began to peck the ground ; and ere half another 
had elapsed, it erga opened and shut its 
mouth. The tail had now dropped, and the 
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wings almost touched the ground. By the ter- 
mination of the third minute, it had .sat 
scarce able to support its head, which 
nodded, and then recovered itself, and then 
nodded again, lower and lower every time, like 
that of a weary traveller slumbering in an erect 
ition ; the eyes alternately open and shut. 
The fourth minute brought on convulsions, and 
life and the fifth terminated together. 

“ The flesh of the game is not in the least 
injured by the poison, nor does it appear to 
corrupt sooner than that killed by the gun or 
knife.” 

In hunting large animals, bows and (poi- 

) arrows are used. ‘“‘ In passing,” says 
the author, “ over-land from the Essequibo to 
the Demerara, we fell in with a herd of wild 
hogs. Though encumbered with baggage, and 
fatigued with a hard day’s walk, an Indian got 
his bow ready, and let fly a poisoned arrow at 
one of them. It entered the cheek bone, and 
broke off. The wild hog was found quite dead 
about one hundred and seventy paces from the 
place where he had been shot.” 

An ai, or three-toed sloth (an animal most 
tenacious of life) died in ten minutes from a 
slight puncture; and even the sturdy ox suc- 
cumbed to the mortal venom in twenty-five 
minutes. Of this poison we shall wind up our 
notice with only another extract. 

*¢ One day while we were eating a red mon- 
key, erroneously called the baboon in Deme- 
rara, an Arrowack Indian told an affecting 
story of what happened to a comrade of his. 
He was present at his death. As it did not 
interest this Indian in any point to tell a false- 
hood, it is very probable that his account was 
atrue one. If so, it appears that there is no 
certain antidote, or, at least, an antidote that 
could be resorted to in a case of urgent need ; 
for the Indian gave up all thoughts of life as 
8 on as he was wounded. 

‘* The Arrowack Indian said it was but four 


. years ago that he and his companion were |! 


ranging: in the forest in quest of game. His 

-companion took a poisoned arrow, and sent it 
at a-red monkey in a tree above him. It was 
nearly a perpendicular shot. The arrow missed 
the monkey, and, in its descent, struck him in 
the arm, a tiie above the elbow. He was con- 
vinced it was all over with him. ‘TI shall 
never,’ said he to his companion, in a faltering 
voice, and looking at his bow as he said it, 
* I shall never,’ said he, * bend this bow again.’ 
And having said that, he took off his little 
bamboo poison-box, which hung across his 
shoulder, and putting it together with his bow 
and arrows on the ground, he laid himself down 
close by them, bid his companion farewell, and 
never spoke more.” 

Mr. W. seems to think that no antidotes can 
be safely depended upon ; and recommends the 
immediate excision of the part. 

We shall now return to the subject of snakes, 
respecting which the following extraordinary 
accounts are set down :— 

** The camoudi snake has been killed from 
thirty to forty feet long ; though not venom- 
ous, his size renders him destructive to the 
passing animals. The Spaniards in the Oroo- 
noque positively affirm that he grows to the 
Jength of seventy or eighty feet, and that he 
will destroy the strongest and largest bull. 
His name seems to confirm this; there he is 

, called ‘ matatoro,’ which literally means ¢ bull- 
killer.” Thus he may be ranked amongst 
the deadly snakes; for it comes nearly to the 
same thing in the end, whether the victim dies 
by poison from the fangs, which corrupts his 
blood and makes it stink horribly, or whether 


his body be crushed to mummy, and swallowed 
by this hideous beast. 
“The whipsnake, of a beautiful changing 


green, and the coral, with alternate broad tra- |. 


verse bars of black and red, glide from bush to 
bush, and may be handled with safety; they 
are harmless little creatures. 

‘“* The labarri snake is speckled, of a dirty- 
brown colour, and can scarcely be distinguished 
from the ground or stump on which he is coiled 
up; he grows to the length of about eight feet, 
and his bite often proves fatal in a few minutes. 

* Unrivalled in his display of every lovely 
colour of the rainbow, and unmatched in the 
effects of his deadly poison, the counacouchi 
g= undaunted on, sole monarch of these 

orests ; he is commonly known by the name of 
the bush-master. Both man and beast fly be- 
‘fore him, and allow him to pursue an undis- 
puted path. He sometimes grows to the length 
of fourteen feet.” 

We formerly observed, that our author was 
rather addicted to that figure of rhetoricknown 
by the name of personification. He has other 
peculiarities in the way of fine style. - For ex- 
ample, not only genii, and owls, and wrens, and 
whip-poor-wills enter into his communion ; but 
we have speeches from a woodpecker, from a 
sloth, from the ghost of a Jesuit, and several 
other strange organs. The ghost gives laureate 
Southey a sound rating; the woodpecker ap- 
peals forcibly to man, “if he has a spark of 
feeling in his breast,’ not to shoot him ;* and 





* The annexed is his peroration:—* ‘ Mighty lord of 
the woadg, why do you hunt me up and down to death for 
an imaginary offence? I have never spoiled a leaf of your 
P » #iiuch less your wood. Your merciless shot 
strikes maa jat the very time I am doing you a service. 
But your- -sightedness will not let you see it, or your 
pride is above examining closely the actions of so insig- 
nificant a little bird'as lam. If there be that spark of 
feeling in your breast, which they say man possesses, or 
ought to possess, above all other animals, do a 
injured creature a Jittle kindness, and watch me in your 
woods only for ong day. I never wound your healthy trees. 

hould perish for want in the attempt. The sound bark 
would egsily resist the force of my bill, and were I even to 

jierce through it, there would be nothing inside that 
could fancy, or my stomach digest. I often visit them, 
it is true, but a knock or two convince me that I must go 
elsewhere for omgeets and were you to listen attentively 
to the sound which my bill causes, you would know 
whether I am upon a healthy or an unhealthy tree. 
Wood and bark are not my food. I live entirely upon the 
insects which have already formed a lodgment in the 
distempered tree. When the sound informs me that my 
prey is there, I labour for hours together till I get at it; 
by consuming it, for my own support, I prevent its 
further depredations in that part. Thus I ver for 
you your hidden and unsuspected foe, which has been de- 
vou your wood in such secrecy, that you had not the 
least suspicion it was there. The hole which I make, in 
order to get at the pernicious vermin, will be seen by you 
as you pass under the tree. I leave it as a signal to tell 
you that your tree has already stood too long. _ It is past 
its prime. Millions of insects, dered by disease, are 
preying upon its vitals. Ere long it will fall a log in useless 
ruins. arned by this loss, cut down the rest in time, 
and spare, O spare the unoffending woodpecker.’” 

Certainly one of the best speeches ever delivered by the 
birdin question!!! But still it did not, it appears, mollify 
the sentimental but cruel Mr. Waterton; for in another 
place he tells us the subjoined tale :— 

“« The story of the wound I got in the forest, and the 
mode of cure, are very short. I had pursued a red-headed 
woodpecker for above a mile in the forest, without 
able to get a shot at it. Thinking more of the wood- 
pecker, as I ran , than of the way before me, I trod 
upon a little hardwood stump, which was just about an 
inch or so above the ind; it entered the hollow part of 
my foot, cee leep and cerated wound there. It had 
brought me to the ground, and there I lay till a transitory 
fit of sickness went off. I allowed it to freely, and 
on ing head-quarters, washed it well and probed it, 
to feel if any foreign body was left withinit. Being satis- 
fied that there was none, I brought the edges of the wound 
together, and then put a piece of lint on it, and over that 
a very large pe msg which was changed morning, noon, 
and night. Luckily, Backer had a cow or two upon the 
hill; now, as heat and moisture are the two principal 
virtues of a poultice, nothing could produce dee two 
qualities better than fresh cow-dung boiled: had there 
been no cows there, I could have made out with boiled 
grass and leaves.” 

Such accidents come of not attending to the suppliea- 





tions of the poor woodpecker! Perhaps, too, they may be 
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the lazy sloth plucks up a spirit to look in 
your face and exclaim, ‘* Have pity on me, fort 
am in pain and sorrow.” 

In the branch of natural history there are 
some entertaining descriptions, and, really, if 
we could rely entirely on so imaginative a 
writer, (as we are inclined to do on what is 
directly asserted,) some curious information. 
We shall, therefore, quote a few passages, and 
leave their appreciation to the sagacity of read. 
ers; and this will pccupy little more than a 
page of our next publication. 





SIGHTS OF BOOKS. 
SrnceE the publication of our last Number for 
the past year, there has appeared the 16th 
part of the Encyclopedia Metropolitana, which 
contains, amongst other interesting matter, the 
commencement of the article Arithmetic; a 
continuation of Roman History, from a. v.68 
to 74; Accounts of the Country of Dahomey, 
the City of Delhi, &c. Of the plates, three are 
illustrative of the article Geometry, four miscel. 
laneous, and one of Natural History, being the 
third plate of birds which has appeared in the 
work, and the second engraved by Mr. Joseph 
Lowry. Ornithology being a particularly inter. 
esting feature of natural history, we shall hopeto 
see more plates of birds, and of zoology, than are 
usually given in these general treatises on 
science. We are gratified to observe that 
Mr. Lowry is improving in his art, and that the 


tuate, through the talent of the son, that name 
which has become known and respected through- 
out the civilised world, by the high talent of his 
distinguished father, out of regard to whose 
memory we offer this brief notice. 


The Sabbath Muse. 12mo. Gifford and Co. 
A FEw pages of well-meant didactic composi- 
tion. As poetry, it is chiefly censurable for the 
almost perpetual division of the lines where 
grammatical construction would forbid it. 








Howard's Beauties of Literature. Tegg. 
Turis little volume is marked No. XII., and is, 
consequently, we suppose, a part of a series. It 
contains the School for Scandal, and other se- 
lections from Sheridan; is neatly got up, and 
cheaply sold. 





Suspirium Sanctorum; or, Holy Breathings: 
a Series of Prayers for Every Day in the 
Month. By a Lady. 6vo. Saunders and 
Ottley. 

THE writer appears to be a very virtuous en- 
thusiast ; yet there is something repulsive in 
reading such Breathings as these, pure and fer- 
vent as they no doubt are. The mind of a 
reader is not, cannot be, in the same tone; 
and that which, if poured out vocally upon 
proper occasions, would be felt as it ought to be, 
seems, when coldly perused in a book, little 
better than extravagant. 


Edouard. Par la Duchesse de Duras. Paris. 
2 vols. 12mo. 
THERE is considerable talent, and much feel- 
ing, displayed in the pages of this work ; and 
more may be conscientiously said of it, than 
‘* very well for a duchess.” On its first appeat- 
ance in France, we gave an account of the plot, 
and particularly of the succes de société which it 
hadobtained. The wretchednessof a youngman, 
who, with every fine gift of nature, with all the 
advantages of fortune, talents, anid education, 
finds himself in a circle in which he has no 











owing to the author's practice (which he strepuously 
recommends) of travelling barefooted !! 





Encyclopedia Metropolitana is likely to perpe- | 
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the winter culture of cucumbers. The ensuing} Machina Electrica; and at the last period, 


birth is the only obstacle to their union ; 

this is depicted with a truth and tenderness 

which has more of the woman than of the 

duchess in it. Altogether, Edouard is a most 

interesting tale, and worthy of the accomplished 

author of Ourika; of which it is the counter- 
part, under another form. 


be his attachment to a lovely woman, whose 





Tales for the Christmas Week. 2 vols. 12mo. 
Now this title is either a misnomer or a mo- 
nopoly ; as the last, we should be sorry to con- 
sider it; for there are many other weeks besides 
the ostensible one, in which these little volumes 
may be taken up with pleasure. The hint for 
the first tale is perhaps caught from the Devil's 
Elixir; be that as it may, it is a well-got up 
piece of diablerie. The second, though certainly 
lengthened more than necessary, is yet very in- 
teresting. If, as we should suppose they are, 
the productions of a young writer, we can only 
say, Go on, and prosper. Albeit, stories are 
somewhat fallen from their ancient high degree ; 
kings and prime ministers no longer use them 
in the way of memorials; and we query very 
much, whether an insurrection would be quelled 
now-a-days by the very best invented fable that 
was ever happily applied: yet there is still 
enough left, both of dignity and encore plus 
profit, for the encouragement of any reasonable 
fabricator. We doubt if story writing, at least, 
had ever a more golden age than the present. 





ARTS AND! SCIENCES. 
AGRICULTURAL REPORT AND KALENDAR 
FOR JANUARY. 

Tue weather during the last month was 
unusually mild for the season, though a good 
deal of rain has fallen, and there were 
only two or three clear days during its course. 
The wheats and winter tares do not seem to 
have undergone any change: in some soils the 
former crop, where sown after turnips, has suf- 
fered a little from the rain; but if a favourable 
spring-season should occur, they will completely 
recover themselves. As a proof of what we 
have noticed in former reports, that the spirit 
of agriculture has greatly revived in the coun- 
try, we refer to the late Smithfield and Edin- 
burgh cattle-shows. The former was the best 
which has appeared for several years, and the 
latter superior to any ever seen in Scotland. 
The premiums for the Dublin spring cattle- 
show have been recently advertised in the 
Irish newspapers: they are numerous, and 
embrace a great variety of objects. On com- 
paring the agricultural exports of Ireland at 
the present time, with what they were ten 
years ago, it would appear that the agricul- 
ture of that country has materially improved. 
The exportation of wheat, from next to nothing, 
has arisen to a considerable amount, and that 

of barley and oats is on the increase. 

The agricultural operations for January are 
the same as those for December, with very few 
additions. In some of the dry, warm soils of 
Kent and Surrey, pease are sown for podding ; 
towards the end of the month, beans are dibbled 
in rag? omey but both operations are more 
tafely deferred till the first week in February, 
and must now, in consequence of the severe 
frost which has set in with January. 

GARDENING REPORT AND KALENDAR FOR 
JANUARY. 

Tue weather during December was so mild 

as scarcely to have checked vegetation ; it was, 

— dagulasty favourable for the nursery 

ess, and for carrying on plantations in 

the country, though yotlier too gloomy for 


spring will, in all probabilit , be a late one, be- 
cause so much mildness so long continued pre- 
vents plants from going timously into their 
usual state of rest ; and a certain degree of this 
state is necessary to their existence. An early 
and severe winter is always followed by an 
early spring; a fact which affords some useful 
hints to the forcing gardener. If he can bring 
on an artificial winter a month or two before 
the natural one, he will save himself both labour 
and fuel, and attain his end sooner. There is 
a very interesting proof of this given by that 
eminent botanist and horticulturist, Mr. R. A. 
Salisbury, in the first Number of the ‘* Gar- 
dener’s Magazine,” recently published. A vine 
in the open air, which had never ripened any 
fruit, was; by being pruned and stripped of its 
leaves every year in September, brought to shoot 
earlier in spring; and in the course of a few 
years to ripen a part of its crop in autumn. 

The gardening operations for January, 
should the weather permit, assume a greater 
degree of interest than those of November 
and December. Pease and beans may be put 
in the ground the last week of the month. 
Preparations for forcing, whether by the heat 
of dung or fuel, are now generally commenced ; 
and the heat of the pinery is gradually in- 
creased as the day lengthens. In the orchard 
pruning is going forward, and vines not cut 
in the autumn should have their pruning 
completed in the course of this month. This 
is also the best season for procuring scions 
of fruit-trees, especially from a distance : a very 
good way is to stick their lower ends into a 
turnip or potato, and then pack them in moss 
or hay; in this way they may be sent from 
England to America. Onctheir arrival they 
should be half or three-quarters buried in mo- 
derately moist soil in the shade, and kept there 
till the season of ing. A great means of 
success in performing the latter operation, is to 
have the stock advanced somewhat beyond the 
scion; another means, applicable on a small 
scale, is to put a hood of paper over the graft, 
in order to guard it from the vicissitudes of the 
atmosphere, and in some degree to increase the 
temperature. This hood re | be shaped like an 
extinguisher, and may reach to the ground on 
dwarfs; on standards it is sufficient if it reach 
to the lower part of the clay. In some nurseries 
newly-grafted dwarfs are earthed up to the top 
of the ball of clay, and the scion slightly pro- 
tected by a little dry litter, fronds of fir-tree, 
or of ferns. 


THE COMET. 
A FRIEND favours us with the following ex- 
tract of a letter from Bolanos,* Mexico, dated 
30th September, 1825 :— 

“ About two o’clock of the morning of the 
19th instant I discovered a beautiful comet in 
the following situation ; but I have not seen it 
since.—Has it been seen in Europe ?” 

The comet referred to in the letter from Bo- 
lanos, Mexico, appears to have been seen there 
within a few hours of its first observation near 
London; namely, September 19th, 14 hours, 
astronomical time. Its situation (alluded to 
above, and of which the writer gave us a dia- 
gram, which would occupy too much space 
if engraved for the Gazette), was then 18° 
south of Pleiades, and formed the summit of a 
triangle, with two small stars in the shoulder 
of Taurus. Its track, till it disappeared about 
14th October, was in the direction of S. E.; on 
the 7th October it was about 6° S. W. of Baten 
Haitos ; on the 11th about 3° or 4° S. W. of 








* Bolanos is 23 days’ journey from Real del Monte. 





when seen, apparently very near Apparatus 
Sculptoris. This course may readily be traced 
on the celestial globe. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
Oxrorp, Jan. 14th.—Congregations for the 
purpose of. granting Graces and conferring 

—Saturday, January 14th; Thursday, 
19th; Thursday, 26th; Saturday, February 
4th; Tuesday, 7th; Thursday, 16th; Thurs- 
day, 23d; Thursday, March 24; Thursday, 
9th; Saturday, 18th. 

No Bachelor of Arts who shall not have pro- 
ceeded to that degree on or before Saturday, 
February 4th, can have his name inserted in 
the Register of Congregation during the present 


r. 
w The Regius Professor of Divinity has given 
notice of a course of Lectures, to begin on 
Wednesday, the Ist of February, at Christ 
Church. These Lectures are intended for 
Students in Divinity, from three to seven years’ 
standing. : 


CamMBRIDGE, 14th Jan.—The Norrisian 
Professor of Divinity will begin his Lectures 
on Monday, the 23d instant, and will continue 
them on Mondays, Tuesdays, and Thursdays, 
for the remainder of the term. 

The Rev. Temple Chevallier, M.A. late Fel- 
low and Tutor of ‘Catherine Hall, is elected 
Hulsean Lecturer for the present year. 

CamBRIDGE, Jan. 20th.—The prize for the 
Norrisian essay for the year 1825, has been 
adjudged to James Amiraux Jeremie, B.A. 
and Scholar of Trinity College. The subject— 
No valid argument can be drawn from the 
incredulity of the heathen philosophers against 
the truth of the Christian religion. — 





ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 

A MEETING of the council, and afterwards 
an ordinary meeting of the Society (the Right 
Rev. the President in the chair), were held on 
Wednesday, at the apartments, in Parliament. 
street; and will be continued during the ses- 
sion, on the first and third Wednesdays of each 
month. The general meeting, for the election 
of officers and council, will take place on the 
15th of February. 

We shall give next week our epitome of the 
paper read. We hope, indeed, to be enabled in 
future to present our readers with a more re- 
gular account of the Society's proceedings. 


PINE ARTS. 

THE KING’S NEW PALACE, &¢. 
Loox1ne around us on all hands for informa- 
tion which we trust may be interesting to our 
readers, it always affords us pleasure when we 
find ourselves enabled to lay before them any no- 
velties of a description which can hardly fail to 
fulfil that aim. Such, we flatter ourselves, will be 
the following account of ‘* The King’s Palace 
in Saint James’s Park,” respecting which not 
a whisper has yet transpired through the me- 
dium of the press, ever on the watch, and 
active as it is in catering for the natural curi- 
osity of the public. We are not aware of any 
subject of the kind which has excited a stronger 
appetite for intelligence ; but the edification of 
palaces is generally made a sort of mystery—and 
it has not been without taking some pains 
that we could put together this paper, brief 
and imperfect as, after all, it must be. 

The name by which the palace now erecting 
on the site of Buckingham House is to be 
designated, we have put i italics above. 
Since the commencement of the work, not- 
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withstanding what rumour has said ‘to the 
contrary, it has never been stopped or sus- 
pended; and were it not for the high wooden 
fence which surrounds the spot, the building 
would be seen to be as high as the Duke of 
York’s Palace, namely, about the completion 
of the second story. 
‘ Our readers in town, and many in the coun- 
who have visited town, are aware that at 
the back of Buckingham House were the 
n’s gardens — an extensive space, and well 
kid out. These will, of course, continue to be 
the of the new royal residence; but 
considerable alterations have been made, to 
render them more eligible for that purpose. In 
order to conceal from the windows the great 
pile of stables lately erected in Pimlico, near 
the lower end of Grosvenor Place, a large arti- 
ficial mound has been raised, and planted with 
curious trees and shrubs. Behind this a fish- 


pond is made. 

With to the Palace itself, we under- 
stand that the outline of the front will not be 
very materially altered from that of old Bucking- 
hee House, though it will be greatly extended. 

is partially the consequence of as much as 
possible of the original edifice’s being saved, 
and merely cased with stone, to serve as a por- 
tion of the new. The centre will accordingly 
remain in the shape of a parallelogram, from 
each side of which a circular range of buildings 
will terminate in pavilions. The whole sweep 
will embrace, probably, from a quarter to the 
third of a circle. In the centre, two orders of 
architecture are employed: the basement is 
Doric, (which is continued to the termination 
of the wings,) and the upper part Corinthian. 
How these will assimilate, it is not for us to 
say. The pavilions will be ornamented with 
niches, as well as windows; and in these sta- 
tues and works of art will be placed. These 
Son have also pediments; and looking at the 
whole design when finished, the general outline 
will be seen broken by turret-formed objects, of 
which the best idea we can convey is, that they 
are much in the manner of Vanbrugh. 

The entire pile will be of immense magni- 
tude. His Majesty will reside there when in 
his capital, and it is not an indifferent trait to 
observe, that it will not be altogether strange 
to his eyes; for every mantle and movable 
piece of Carlton Palace which can be used in 
the Palace in Saint James’s Park, is ordered 
to be removed thither. Thus, the dismantling 
of Carlton Palace will commence early in the 
ensuing autumn, 

In the new palace, all the principal or state 
apartments are to face the west; or, in other 
words, to occupy the back range towards the 

mn. This front will be in the form of a 
ne bow, which affords noble facilities for such 
apartments. From the north to the south, a 
wide gallery of communication is to run, and 
will open into all these rooms. At the south 
(Pimlico) end will be the grand staircase, in a 
similar position with that which has disappeared, 
and nearly in the same broad and commodious 
style. Buckingham gate and the guard-house 
must of necessity be taken away, and the road 
~ pursue a pap ey more to the southward, 
to Jeave space for the extension of the palace in 
this direction. 

On the front a spacious circular enclosure 
will be made, by an ornamental railing of mo- 
saic gold, and divided into compartments b 
terms. The same metallic composition (which 
is patronised by Mr. Nash) is to be employed 
in every other part heretofore constructed in 
jron. In the middle of this area the Waterloo 
monument will be erected: it is (as mentioned 


ina preceding Literary Gazette) to consist of a 
srinsaphel arch, with lal antlne tro. 
phies, &c., and colossal statues in the above 
metal, imitating bronze. 

We could have wished to render this descrip- 
tion of the new palace of our gracious sovereign 
more intelligible by an engraving of it ; but this 
we could not accomplish at present, and have only 
to offer the clearest account we could make out, 
(containing, certainly, some interesting facts, 
as well as a tolerably distinct view,) till, as we 
hope, an opportunity occurs of adorning our 
page with a correct drawing of the subject. In 
the mean while it may not be mal-apropos to 
add a few particulars of 





YORK HOUSE. 

York Hovse is now developing its form to 
every spectator who crosses Saint James’ and 
the Green Parks. It is, as we have noticed, 
nearly two stories high, that is to say, ex- 
ternally, nearly completed. Unlike London 
houses in general, one of its distinguishing 
features is that of having four perfect fronts. 
The ground-floor is rustlosted in straight or 
horizontal lines—called, we believe, ‘ French 
rustics’—and above, the Corinthian order is 
adopted. To impart to it a palace-like appear- 
ance, differing from thé usual residences of 
noblemen, it will look to be only two stories in 
height ; for most of the sleeping-rooms, which 
are on the third floor, or in the roof, ate, agree- 
ably to the plan, to be concealed by a balus- 
trade or parapet. 

The grand entrance on the north side, in the 
square of Stable Yard, will be under an arcade 
for carriages, through which they can drive, 
setting down as they proceed in order. Above, 
there will be a poetie of colonnade, communi- 
cating with the prinvipal floor. The south and 
west fronts are in the same, style, but with each 
a broad and handsome terrace—quite a new 
feature in the architecture of the metropolis. 

For a square house, without wings, we are 
informed that York House will be the largest 
in England. This will allow for apartments on 
the most magnificent scale; and such are laid 
out. The north entrance opens into an im- 
mense Vestibule or hall, with a corresponding 
staircase, the steps of which are fourteen feet 
long; the whole lighted by a superb lantern. 
On the ground floor are noble libraries, baths, 
bed-rooms for His Royal Highness, dressing- 
rooms, and all the common living apartments, 
in a superior style. The principal or first floor 
is occupied with splendid state.roofis, dining. 
rooms, drawing-rooms, &c.; and a picture- 
gallery, having four fire-p and being: a 

undred and thirty feet in length. 
* * * o e o 

On the opposite side of Stable Yard a man. 
sion is building for His Royal Highness the 
Duke of Clarence. It is not on a very 
scale, and is, we humbly conceive, too near the 
house we have just been describing. We sup- 
pose the entrance must be on the east. 


Farther Improvements—the New Street.* 


THE street projected from Northumberland 
House, Charing Cross, to the British Museum, 
has, it is stated to us, been cut short. The 


* On the su of the im; now on, 
or under tion, ah able hes feat bore 
published by Hatchard. It treats of the new palaces, 
Streets, national gallery, parks, &¢. &c., and is one of the 
i Spennting poten eagle Besides dpaying anand 
in! na' a 
od taater'k comtaias o> onc totormation tne we cannot 
- age teh Ly EL 
sources telligence on these points, possi- 
bly possesses much influence towards pa best y os 
to this 











mathe so happily recommends. We 





chief improvement, however, will still be car. 
ried into effect. By taking down the north 
side of the Strand, eastward from St. Martin’s 
Lane, and demolishing some of that sink called 
the Porridge Islands, St. Martin’s Church will 
be thrown quite open, and the east or chancel 
end will form a noble object for contemplation. 
We do not know why the rest of the project has 
been abandoned. By the removal of the sad. 
dler’s shop, and other buildings about the King’s 
Mews, a surprising and beautiful change has 
been operated in this quarter. The view from 
Whitehall to the Opera-House and Club. 
Houses, &c. in Cockspur Street and Pall 
Mall East, is extremely fine. 


Part I. A Series of Designs, entitled the 
Union Shakspeare, intended to illustrate the 
Plays of the immortal Bard. By the united 
talents of the most eminent British Artists. 

THE public is indebted for this praiseworthy 

design to a gentleman whose enthusiasm for the 

Fine Arts deserves their gratitude and general 

res We are, therefore, very sorry to be 

obliged to express our opinion upon this first 
part of it—that it is a very indifferent produc. 
tion. But such is our honest judgment; and 
we cannot swerve from it: at the same time, it 
will afford us satisfaction to hope that its ex- 
pression may either induce the worthy publisher 
to pause in his course, or to take means for its 
being continued in a far superior style. The 
plan is announced—a line engraving for each 
play; six parts, with five plates in each (ex- 
cept the last, which proposes to have seven 
scenes); and the whole to be completed within 
thé year. But, as we have said, the beginning 
is unfavourable ; for J. Hayter has painted, or 

Hen henton engraved, a sad character from 

All's Well that Ends Well, who is blackened 

into a chimney-sweep; indeed there is no in- 

terest inthe figure. From Cymbeline, T. Uwins 
or W. Ensom (painter or engraver), has made 

a horrid vulgar-backed Iachimo, stealing the 

bracelet ; to facilitate which, the lady is lying 

on the outside of her bed-curtain, with a lamp 
blazing into her eyess Next we have an atro- 
ciously ugly Ophelia, with an odd-positioned 
and odd-looking Hamlet, from the pencil of Mr. 

Briggs, engraved by Greatbatch. From Henry V. 

H. Corbould has made a perfect giblet-pie of 

knights’ legs and arms, which B. Gibbon has 

cut, if that be the meaning of “‘ scu/pt.” ; and, 
to crown the whole, A. Cooper and W. Smith, 

between them, have manufactured so ugly a 

Richard III., that had he lived to this day, 

crook-back as he was, he must have obtained 

damages against them for a libel on his person. 

We say little of a little Cupid, by Smirke, at 

the door of the tomb for Romeo and Juliet. 

The boy is simply passable, but the door is 

above that praise (which ought to belong to a 

door), and by far the prettiest thing in the 

publication. 

The artists have certainly neither done them- 
selves credit, nor their employers justice, on 
this occasion. 

PATRONAGE OF THE ARTS. : 

In Ackermann’s Repository for October, No- 
vember, and December last, are published some 
very feeling détails of the case of a young irish 
Artist, of the name of John Hogan, whose 
early promise and genius, as a sculptor, had ob- 
tained for him the notice of the Royal Irish In- 
stitution, and other public bodies, and the liberal 
aid of that distinguished andl ever ready patron 
of native talent, Sir John Leicester. 

these means,.Mr. Hogan was enabled to pore 

to Rome, for the prosecution of his studi 

with the sum of 50/. per annum, for 
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(from 1823), to support him. It is found, how- 
ever, that this poor amount is insufficient for its 
object; and that baer) 44 Hogan may continue to 
live in Rome, it must be, like Tantalus, with the 
view of every thing his soul longs for within his 
reach, but denied to his efforts. Models, marble, 
implements, all are impossible to him. Under 
these circumstances, a subscription has been 
commenced; and the lovers of the Fine Arts 

icularly those connected with Ireland,) 
will, no doubt, hasten forward with the little 
that is wanted to protect this struggling son of 


genius. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 
THE WORSHIPPER, 
Ir was 4 slirine, a sunny shrine, 
On it the Statue stood of Love ; 
Thrice beautiful, as morning’s dream 
Had.brought the image from above. 
There many an hour would Beauty kneel 
Adoring at the lovely shrine— 
Haunting the Statue with one prayer— 
*¢ Would thou had’st life! would thou wert 
mine!” 
Wearied, at length, the pitying heaven 
No more the maiden’s prayer denied ; 
Life darken'd in the Statue’s eye, 
And warm'd the veins life’s crimson tide ; 
Breath, mortal breath, was on the lip, 
And Beauty caught it to her breast. 
Alas! the shape had changed to Grief — 
Love ever does when once — 
. B: i. 








SONGS. 

WueEw Love first came to me, 

He had two companions sweet ; 
Pleasure with her bright cup, 

Hope with her silver feet. 
But Hope and Pleasure fied, 

As their wings were of the wind, 
And they never came again — 

But Love remained behind. 
Oh! why did Love remain, 

With his light and colour fled — 
For what avails a mourner 

To the absent and the dead ? 





I wovp that I could cease 
To think, false Love, of thee— 
I would I could forget 
All thou hast been to me. 
Is it some fault of mine 
That has changed thine heart and eye ? 
And have I sinned ’gainst love or thee? 
Oh, how unconsciously ! 
If a fault, surely tears 
May wash the wrong away, 
As showers melt the clouds 
That darken summer’s day. 
I would it were in me 
That cause of change were found, 
Quickly it would be plucked 
Like a weed from the ground. 
But, alas! too well I know 
j What has made thy love depart — 
Tis thine own inconstant mood, 
And thine own changeful heart. 
L. E. L. 


‘10 TRIUMPRE. 

Heavy had been the march that day, 
For long and sultry was the way ; 
More weary far than if it lay 
Mm be cut through armed foes: 

€ pennon drooped upon the air. 
As if it had no business there, ; 
With nothing rival near to dare, 

And nothing to oppose. 





*T was pleasant when the darkening west 
Called the worn soldier to his rest, 
Upon the green earth’s mother breast, 
To dream of hearth and home: 
On many a rough cheek the soft smile, 
With an unconscious tear the while, 
Told how the visions could beguile 
That on such slumbers come. 
But morning came—and with it came 
Tidings that lit the brow to flame ; 
Forgot the night-dream’s gentler claim— 
The weary march forgot : 
Hark to the clarion ringing clear ! 
Hark to the trumpet’s voice of cheer ! 
And, like an omen on the ear, 
The distant cannon-shot ! 
There rode the eagles on the wind,— 
The hills are with the white ranks lined, 
And thousands gather dark behind, 
Like a storm on the sea : 
And face them—England’s gallant bands, 
Their fearful welcome in their hands, 
In whizzing balls and flashing brands— 
Death, is this all for thee ? 
One moment, ’tis a gallant sight— 
Float the rich banners from the height, 
And helm and cuirass blaze in light 
From the young day-break’s beam : 
Beneath the curb proud coursers prance, 
Like summer clouds the white plumes dance, 
And the red flags from the bright lance 
Like sudden meteors gleam. 
One moment—and all sight is vain,— 
Reddens the sky with fiery rain,— 
Closes the smoke-cloud round the plain— 
Fit cloak for Death to throw: 
As mid the Alpines thunders sweep,» 
Waking the mountains fron) their sleep— 
So comes the tumult, stern and deep, 
From the dread strife below. 
—’Tis moonlight on the quiet field 
Where sabre flashed and musket pealed ; 
Where was the fate of thousands sealed, 
Tis calm as a child’s rest : 
But ill suits earth with such a sky— 
One with its soft, sweet stars on high, 
While dead and dying thousands lie 
Upon the other’s breast. 
And there they lie—the true, the brave, 
The morning’s pride, like a spent wave ; 
And has not Glory even a grave, 
For those who for her died ? 
No ; there they lie—the young, the old, 
The steel cap by the helm of gold, 
The steed upon its rider rolled, 
Friend and foe, side by side. 
Enough of this—across the sea, 
To know what triumph there may be 
Where Glory joins Festivity, 
Rejoicing in its fame : 
There’s feasting spread in gorgeous halls, 
The lamps flash round the city walls, 
And many a flood of lustre falls 
O’er many an honoured name. 
Turn thou from this, and enter where 
Some mother weeps o’er her despair, 
Some desolate bride rends her rich hair, 
Some orphan joins the cry! 
Then back again to the death plain, 
Where lie those whom they weep in vain, 
And ask, in gazing on the slain, 
What art thou, Victory ? 
IoLeE. 





SONG. 
Come, pledge me once more ere we part ; 
For who knows how long it may be, 
Ere, remote from the world and its 
I again drink a bumper with thee ? 


But distant however we are, 
In friendship there still is a tie ; 
And mem’ry fetch you from far, 
To awaken my song or my sigh. 

Then here’s to the friendship which yet 
Has known not the breath of decay ; 
Success mark’d the bright hour we mét— 

May it follow your journey away ! 
Nay, nay, stay—the name which I see 

Just ready to mount to thy lip; 
A-name so much valued by me, 

E’en friendship itself must not sip. 
But fortune, or valour, or fame, 

I'll drink to the joys they combine ; 
But love is too sacred a flame 

To be drown'd in a goblet of wine. 
Then here’s to the friendship that yet 

Has known not the breath of decay ; 
Success mark’d the bright hour we met.— 

May it follow your journey away ! 

J. A. B. 


KEENTHECHAUN 3; OR, FUNERAL DIRGE : 
Sung at an Irish Wake, by a Mother over the 
Body of her only Son, ** untimely slain.”’ 

(Tue following lines are a metrical para) 
«« Keenthechaun” uttered by the old m 
Del; over the co of the latter; occurring 
admirable Tale, ‘* Crohoore of the Billhook,” in the 
series ‘‘ by the O’Hara Family.”] 
I nursed you at this wither’d breast ; 
This hand baked your marriage cake ; 
The mother that sung to your childhood’s rest 
Now keens* at your marihood’s wake— 
Ullagone ! + 
I fed you with my heart’s best blood, 
And your own flows red before me ; 
B rn and your children’s cradle I stood—. 
T e plumes of your hearse} must wave o’ér mé, 
Ullagone ! 
Your children sit by your bloody bier, 
To my side in*terror clinging ; 
But thou, my own child, ¢hou art not here, 
And my heart with grief is wringing— 
Ullagone ! 
I remember thee in thy manly youth, 
When thy face like the sun’s was beaming ; 
And brightly it shone out, in joy or in ruth, 
Like a ray o’er my darkness gleaming— 
me ! 
I see your form bound through the dance, 
Your arm gather victory ; 
And I cast on those days a sorrowful glance ; 
For my son was the world to me— z 
And none was like him to his own Ailleen, 
The wife to his bosom given ; 
In the glance of her blue-eyed babes is seen 
The image of her in heaven— 
Ullagone ! 
And many a suitor strove to wed 
Ailleen with the yellow tresses ; 
But she left her wealth for thy lowly bed, 
And gave thee the love that blesses— 
Ullagone ! 
Ailleen was beautiful and good,— 
One love in your souls was burning ; 
And my old heart laugh’d, in a mother’s mood, 
By her son’s bright hearth sojourning— 
Ullagone ! 





* To keen—to lament in loud wailing; to chant the 
funeral ditty, and peasants Ce praises of the dead. 


a. Ullah, Ullagone — of Irish funeral lamenta- 
ons. 
The mother, widow, or chief » hay t 
the corpse’s head at the wake, takes the aes ty t 
in the open hearse, drawn by a single horse, which, from 
a ? 





the distance 


sbbeya, eS, commonly wed 


at Irish funerals. 
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Pleasantly pass’d your youthful days, 
Till the dark‘dest "s coming ; 


Then the light of joy left your gloomy gaze, 
And sorrow your youth was o’ercoming— 
Ullagone ! 


J Jaugh’d no more—for the dismal cloud 
Of ruin above ye hover’d — 
It hung on your hearts till an early shroud 
Your wife in her coffin cover’d— 
Ullagone ! 
You see her again—your own Ailleen— 
In the bright place where she’s staying ; 
And tell her the words of the sorrowful keen 
Your desolate mother is saying— 
sei ¥: Ullagone ! 
Tell her your mother loves her well— 
Left alone to her bitter wailing ; 
And her fatherless babes, if they could, would tell 
How their orphan’s hearts are ailing— 
: Ullagone ! 
I have wept—but weep for you no more— 
-Avenging our wrongs you perish’d ; 
And by the life-stream of the ag ore oo 
Shall the grass on your grave be nourish’ 
Siding Ullagone ! 
T nursed you at this wither’d breast, 
I kneaded your bridal bread ; 
And she that rock’d you, a babe, to rest, 
Now sits by your corpse's head— 
é Ullagone ! 


Twicksnham, Jan. 2, 1896. T. H.S. C. 





BIOGRAPHY. 
AGREEABLY to the promise in our last, we 
copy the memoir of the late Mr. Owen, R.A. 
from the “ Annual Obituary.” 

‘“< Mr. Owen was a native of Shropshire. 
He was born in the year 1769, and was edu- 
‘cated at the grammar-school of Ludlow, where 
he very early gave indications of that genius 
which in after life raised him to eminence. 
He was frequently seen, out of school hours, 
sketching the beautiful scenery of that neigh- 
hanrhéod and the first finished drawing he 
ever made was a view of Ludlow Castle, which, 
we believe, he presented to the dowager Lady 
Clive. 

‘“‘ The late Mr. Payne Knight, whose man- 
sion was in the vicinity, having noticed the 
dawning genius of young Owen, he was, by 
the advice and recommendation of that ac- 
complished scholar, sent to town, about the 
year 1786, and placed under the tuition of 
Charles Catton, the royal academician. Here 
he had the good fortune to attract the at- 
tention of Sir Joshua Reynolds; and having 
some time after made an exquisite copy of Sir 
Joshua's ‘picture of Mrs. Robinson (Perdita), 
he had the unspeakable advantage of the pre- 
sident’s advice and instruction for the re- 
mainder of the life of that great master. 

“ Strongly encouraged and aided by this 


circumstance, Mr. Owen applied himself with’ 


extraordinary assiduity to the study of his 
profession, in which he soon made considerable 
Progress. In the year 1797 he exhibited at 
erset House a picture of the two Misses 
Leaf, by which he gained great credit, and in 
the latter part of the same year he married the 
elder of those ladies. The only issue of the 
marriage was one son, who was educated at 
Winchester and Oxford, and who is now in 
the church. 

** Not long after his marriage, some em- 
barrassments of a pecuniary nature (incurred 
from a train of unfortunate events, in the pro- 
duction of which Mr. Owen had no partici- 
pation further than.that of his having become 
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responsible for a friend,) pressed heavily upon 
him, and he was unexpectedly burdened with a 
considerable debt, which, however, he eventu- 
ally paid off to the full amount. This circum- 
stance must have necessarily rendered Mr. 
Owen’s up-hill path to fame and independence 
more steep and rugged; and yet, perhaps, it 
may be questioned whether, acting upon a 
powerful and honourable mind, such as his, it 
did not stimulate him to a still greater degree 
of industry and exertion. 

“In the year 1800, Mr. Owen settled with 
his family in Pimlico, but carried on his pro- 
fessional avocations at his rooms in Leicester- 

uare, in the house next to that in which 
Sir Joshua Reynolds formerly lived. At this 
period he made great advances in his art, and 
was in constant intercourse with many persons 
of the highest rank and consequence in the 
country. It would far exceed our limits to 
enumerate the portraits which were painted 
by, this accomplished artist, or to attempt to 
comment on their varied excellence. One of 
the earliest was a powerful resemblance of Mr. 
Pitt, who took great notice of Mr. Owen, and 
invited him to Walmer Castle. This portrait 
made a great impression on the public, and a 
print from it was soon afterwards brought out. 
Mr. Owen’s whole-length portrait of the lord 
chancellor is also one of the most faithful and 
characteristic likenesses that the art of painting 
ever produced. The composition is exceedingly 
good, the colouring natural and harmonious, 
and the general effect admirable. His portrait 
of Lord Grenville, too, is marked with energy 
and truth, and the attitude of the figure is at 
once asiimated and easy. Nor can any one 
who wasiso fortunate as to see his portrait of 
the Dmtchess of Buccleugh, which was the 
principal ornament of the great room at So- 
merset ‘Hix in the year in which it was 
exhibited, ever fe the placid dignity of the 
figure, and the @xquisite tone that pervades 
the ‘whole canvass. Many dignitaries of the 
church were from time to time the subjects of 
Mr. Owen’s pencil; and in several instances, 
the acquaintance which commenced in the 
painting-room was afterwards improved into 
sincere friendship. a 2 

“In catching the interesting character and 
expression of childhood, Mr. Owen was also 
exceedingly happy. His portrait of Lord Wil- 
liam Russell’s infant daughter may be classed 
with the best of Sir Joshua’s productions of a 
similar nature. 

“* Mr. Owen occasionally relieved the mo- 
notony of portrait-painting, and gave an agree- 
able relaxation to his mind, by employing his 
pencil on subjects of fancy; although ‘even in 
works of that description he never failed to 
have recourse to nature as his model. Among 
the earliest specimens of his taste and skill in 
compositions of this kind are, ‘ The Blind 
Beggar of Bethnal Green,’ and ‘ The Village 
School-Mistress ;’ both of which have been 
the subjects of highly popular prints. ‘ The 
Road-Side,’ painted for Mr. Lister Parker, and 
exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1807, also 
excited general admiration. * *® * An 
exquisitely-finished ‘ Cupid,’ executed for the 
late Sir Thomas Heathcote, and * The For- 
tune-Teller,’ painted for that patriotic en- 
courager of the arts of his own country, Sir 
John Leicester, are likewise among the most 
pleasing and interesting productions of the 
British school. In all these, and similar works 
from Mr. Owen’s pencil, the most striking 
characteristics are breadth and simplicity. The 
parts of the composition are few and large; 
and the chiaro-scuro is admirably managed. 





————————_———— 
It was the peculiar merit of Mr. Owen, and 
distinctly proved the union of modesty and 
good sense in his character, that he never at. 
tempted subjects to the execution of which he 
did not feel himself perfectly competent. From 
the sight of how many abortions would the 
public be saved, if his example in that respect 
were generally followed ! 

** In landscape, Mr. Owen displayed great 
taste and feeling, both in his private studies, 
and in the ‘ bits’ which he occasionally intro. 
duced in his portraits. = 46 ' 

** On the 10th of February, 1806, Mr. Owen 
was elected a royal academician. At this 
period, he was enjoying the fruits of long 
study and perseverance in the full practice of 
his profession. “9 ” ? 

‘** On his being appointed principal portrait 
painter to his royal highness the Prince 
Regent, in 1813, the honour of knighthood 
was offered to Mr. Owen; but he respectfully 
and judiciously requested permission to decline 
it. 

* In 1814, when the Louvre was filled with 
all the finest works of art in the world, Mr. 
Owen visited Paris, in company with his friends 
Colonel Ansley, and Mr. Callcott the royal 
academician. 

“* Mr. Owen may be considered as having 
been-at the height of his prosperity in 1817. 
It appears by a series of annual pocket-books 
(which contained the only accounts he ever 
kept),.that at that time his practice produced 
him 3000/. a year ; so that, had his health con. 
tinued, he was in a fair way of realising a large 
fortune. 

* In 1818 he removed to Bruton-street; 
and it was with something like a presentiment 
of evil that he did so; for he expressed much 
regret at leaving his small house at Pimlico, 
and his painting-rooms in Leicester -square, 
where he had worked through all his diffi. 
culties, acquired his high reputation, and was 
rapidly accumulating wealth. Unhappily, his 
evil-boding proved to be but too well grounded; 
for the seeds were already sown of that disease 
which, soon after occupying his new residence, 
made its appearance, and eventually confined 
him to a sick bed, and entirely incapacitated 
him for pursuing his profession. 

“ He, however, struggled wonderfully against 
the heavy calamity with which he was threat- 
ened; and in the autumn of 1818, in com- 
pany with his friend Mr. (afterwards Sir 
Thomas) Heathcote, visited Cheltenham, where 
he received so much benefit from the waters as 
to be enabled, with improved health, to travel 
into Staffordshire. After his return to London 
he went on a visit to Sir Thomas Ackland, a 
gentleman of whose great and persevering 
kindness he always entertained and expressed 
the most grateful sense. While at the baronet’s 
house in Devonshire, Mr. Owen painted a whole 
length of him, intended as a present from the 
electors of the county to Lady Ackland. This 
was one of the last of Mr. Owen’s finished 
works. 

“‘ The next year Mr. Owen went to Bath, 
and placed himself under the care of Mr. Hicks, 
a medical man of great skill and reputation; 
but he returned to town without having de- 
rived any benefit from his journey. Soon after 
he was confined to his bed, or rather pallet; 
from which he never again rose ; and, for five 
years, the only change he experienced was In 
being wheeled in the morning from his sleeping- 
room on the first floor to his drawing-room, 
and back at night. One exception, M- 
deed, was made to this painfully monotonous 
existence, by a removal to a pleasant part of 
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Chelsea, about six months previous to his de- 
cease, in the hope that a change of air and 
scene might, at least, renovate his spirits ; but 
the trial was unsuccessful, and at no period of 
his long illness did he ever suffer so seriously 
as during this short absence from home, to 
which he gladly returned in little more than a 
ortnight. ” 

. “ Bat, although Mr. Owen was at length 
reduced to such a state that protracted ex- 
istence was neither to be expected nor to be 
desired, the immediate cause of his death was 
of a sudden and melancholy nature. He had 
been for some time in the habit of taking an 
opening draught prescribed by Sir Anthony 
Carlisle, and he also took every evening thirty 
drops of a preparation of opium known by the 
name of * Battley’s Drops.’ In consequence, 
however, of the culpable carelessness of an as- 
sistant at a chemist’s shop where Mr. Owen’s 
medicines were usually procured, who errone- 
ously labelled two phials, the one containing 
the opening draught, and the other Battley’s 
Drops, Mr. Owen, very early in the morning 
of Friday the 11th of February, 1825, swal- 
lowed the whole contents of a phial of the 
latter. He soon became exceedingly lethargic, 
and his appearance exciting a suspicion of the 
mistake that had been committed, medical as- 
sistance was instantly sent for. Attempts, 
which were partially successful, were made to 
dislodge the landanum. Mr. Owen, however, 
who was in a state of stupor, gradually became 
worse; and after lingering until nearly four 
o’clock in the afternoon, he expired. An in- 
quest was held the next day before Mr. Higgs 
and a most respectable jury. Having heard all 
the evidence on the subject, they returned the 
following verdict : —‘ That the deceased, Wm. 
Owen, Esq. died from taking a large quantity 
of Battley’s Drops, the bottle containing that 
liquid having been negligently and incautiously 
labelled by the person who prepared the me- 
dicine as an opening draught, such as the said 
Mr. Owen had been in the habit of taking.’ 

“* This melancholy event, by which the arts 
were deprived of one of their brightest orna- 
ments, and society of one of its most estimable 
members, created a general sensation of regret 
in the public mind. By the large circle of 
Mr. Owen’s private friends, to whom he was 
endeared by his amiable qualities, his loss will 
long be sincerely deplored. In the ordinary 
transactions of life he was a man of strict 
integrity and sound judgment. There was a 
remarkable manliness in his character, of 
which the two following incidents in his early 
life afford striking proofs. While at school he 
was stabbed in the thigh with a penknife by 
the next boy to him on the form; but had the 
Spartan firmness to conceal the circumstance, 
in order to save the lad from punishment. On 
another occasion he plunged into the river 
Teme, into which his brother, Major Owen, of 
the Royal Marines, then a very little fellow, 
had fallen ; and, by prompt exertions, rescued 
him from a watery grave.” 








SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
THE FAMILY DINNER. 

A Sketch from Life in Vienna. 
“TI wis you would come and dine with me 
some time in a friendly way,” said, con- 
Unually to me, a young man whom I used to 
meet at the coffee-houses and the theatres, and 
Who fastened himself upon me in eve: ) 
offering me civilities which I did not feel much 
inclined to accept. He was just such a per- 
Wnage as we see hundreds of every day; and 





therefore I shall not describe him more parti- 
cularly, lest my readers should fix upon some 
one of their acquaintance as the original of the 
portrait. ‘* You must,” said he, ‘* come to my 
house, and be acquainted with my wife—there 
are not ten like her in the whole world; and 
my children, too—though I say it who should 
not say it—such children as mine are real 
blessings. I must shew you how I live. I am 
the happiest master of a family alive, and a 
proper example for young men who don’t like 
matrimony. Come and dine with me once. 
We shall treat you without ceremony, and give 
you only a family dinner; but I will answer 
for it, you will be pleased.” 

Although I am by no means averse to splen- 
did tables, sumptuous viands, and numerous 
guests, yet there is nothing which I enjoy more 
than a quiet family dinner, particularly when 
invited by an old friend, for the purpose of 
having a little tranquil conversation. It ‘is 
refreshing to the mind, to leave for a few hours 
the tumult of the great world, to be a transient 
partaker of the unostentatious pleasures of do- 
mestic intercourse—and in such circumstances, 
a glass of old Rhenish tastes better than the 
Bourdeaux, Sauterne, and Champagne at tables 
where I hear no conversation but that relating 
to the opera of yesterday, and see nothing but 
artificial faces, and still more artificial man- 
ners. 

I met my above-mentioned friend in the 
street a few days ago. The moment he saw 
me he ran up to me, laid hold of my arm, and 
asked me where I was going. ‘ To dinner,” 
was my reply. ‘ Good! good!’ replied he: 
‘“* now I have caught you, I shall not: let you 
go; you must take a family dinner with me. 
It was in vain that I pleaded a prior:iinvisation 
as an excuse—my toe hospitable friend-would 
not admit of it, and J was obliged to.fdllow. I 
consoled anyself with thinking that, perhaps, 
I might fare better than I @xpected, and that, 
my host might really have a pleasant wife, well- 
behaved children, and a good table. . 

We reached the house, which was*in the 
suburbs, and ascended to the third story. As 
we went up stairs we were greeted by the noise 
of children, crying and fighting, ‘* Ah!” said 
my conductor, laughing, *‘do you hear my 
little darlings? The poor sweet fellows are 
hungry, and have been waiting for me.”” Now, 
thought I, if the little darlings make as much 
noise during our dinner, I shall have to repent 
my weakness. 

We knocked: a thin, sallow-faced woman 
opened the door, and on seeing me started 
back, with marks of no very agreeable surprise. 
“* My dear,” said my host, ‘* this is Herr C***, 
my friend, whom I have so often mentioned to 
you—he is going to take his chance with us 
to-day of a family dinner.” The lady’s long 
visage became still longer at these words; she 
made me a curtsey which resembled a contor- 
tion of anger, and drawled out ‘* Happy to see 
you,”’ in so gloomy a tone, that it sounded very 
much like “ I wish you were hanged.” Nothing 
can be more unpleasant than to feel ourselves 
unwelcome in houses whither we came against 
our inclinations. I wished myself ten miles 
off ; but my new acquaintance said, ‘* Now let 
us leave the mistress to make her preparations,”’ 
and led me into an adjoining room, to shew me 
his dwelling. ‘I have not many apartments,” 
continued he, perfectly self-satisfied, ‘* but every 
thing is neat and orderly.” I was then obliged 
to stoop to get into a cabinet, which two little 
dirty brats seemed to have been turning topsy- 
turvy. The floor and furniture were covered 
with snips of paper, pictures, knives, spoons, 
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and toys of all kinds. “ This is the only true 
happiness—to be a father !"’ said my host, while 
he cleared a chair to offer it to me. ‘“ Hey, 
Charles! Louis! come and ask the gentleman 
how he does.” ‘ Isha’n’t,’’ said Charles, and 
the father whispered in my ears, * Full of spirit ; 
quite a character.—Come to me directly,” con- 
tinued he to the boy, somewhat more severely. 
The boys laughed, and remained still. The 
father went and pulled them towards me by the 
ears, assuring me all the time of their obedience. 
** Now Charles, have ¥ learned your lesson ? 
repeat your fable.”” The boy muttered— 
«* I was resolved one day to go, 
To see the wild beasts at show,” 

and ran off directly to his play. ‘* Very well,’* 
said the father ; *“* now it is your turn, Louis. 
Ah! you shall see-the boy’s a genius: he says 
such things, they are quite surprising. Tell 
me, Louis, what is the greatest wonder in the 
world?” ‘* A mince-pie !” answered the boy 
pertly. The father laughed long and loudly. 
* Did I not say.so? you did not expect such a 
witty answer, did you? I shall bring him up 
to politics.” 

At last the pale-faced mistress thrust her 
head in at the door, squeaked out, “ Din. 
ner’s ready!” and immediately shut the door 
again with a bang. ‘* Dinner, dinner!” 
bawled the children, and rushed out of the 
room before us. We followed, and the father 
placed me at table between his two sprouts, 
telling me they would amuse me.in a thousand 
different ways. A great spaniel immediately 
began pawing me to beg something of me, and 
a starling jumped down on the table, and 
hopped from plate to plate; while the lady 
handed me a napkin, which would have been 
white but for the service it seemed to have ren- 
dered to more than one predecessor. Mamma 
helped the soup, which proved too little salted. 
Papa took notice of this in the following polite 
remark :—‘* My Julia is as sparing of her salt 
in her soup as in her words.” Julia was ac. 
cordingly obliged to rise from table to fetch the 
salt, which had been forgotten. She excused 
herself, saying that her servant had been away 
all day attending a sick mother. ‘ That’s a 
fib,” cried Charles ; “* we have not had a servant 
these three weeks.” A smart rap on the 
knuckles.with a spoon rewarded his comment— 
he began to bellow, and would not be quiet till 
mamma gave a bit of sugar-candy, which he 
sucked instead of soup. ** You must excuse our 
fare,” said the lady ; then turning to me, and 
offering me a dish of vegetables with a fried sau- 
sage in it, ** I did not know my husband intended 
bringing a guest home—but he is always play- 
ing me such tricks.”” I coloured up to the eyes. 
** Hey ! what !’’ said the husband, ‘“*O, friends 
will make allowances; Herr C * * * wi 
I know, enjoy this family dinner.’’ The lady 
answered him with a most angry glance. 

The family dinner consisted of a thin, watery 
soup, thickly powdered with saffron, some 
radishes, and a little bit of butter, so small that 
the children clamoured in vain for their allow- 
ance of it to their bread; next followed beef, 
in which my eyes looked in vain for fat ; then 
appeared the sourkraut, warmed up for the 
second time with a single sausage ; and at last 
a dish in which I could discover nothing but 
sauce. ‘‘ This is a fricassee-chicken,” said my 
amiable and agreeable host ; ‘* my wife has no 
equal in cooking it.” I rejoiced at first in the 
hopes of getting something I could eat; but after 
fishing a long time in a sea of liquid, I could only 
bring up one chicken’s drum-stick. My host 
kept urging me to drink, with the assurance 
that his wine was not strong, but had a very 
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lavour, and was perfectly innocent. I took 
‘word readily enough for the last qualifica- 
tion, as the taste led me to suspect that my 
economical landlady had made two bottles out 
of one. 

My charming little neighbours annoyed me 
not slightly during this dinner. Charles amused 
hi with kicking my shins under the table ; 
and Louis, with imperturbable coolness, wiped 
his fingers upon my clothes. The catastrophe 
of the family party at length approached : 
Charles, in endeavouring to take a bone which 
his brother was gnawing, knocked down his 
own plate, and spilled the greasy water, which 
was substituted for gravy, over my new blue 
coat. Mamma, instead of assisting me, began 
to bewail her broken plate, and ran after the 
child to beat him, while he took refuge behind 
his father: the father rose to appease his wife 
—the dog howled —Louis grinned—Charles 
screamed—the lady scolded —and the starling 
quietly perched himself upon my head, and be- 
gan pecking my hair. 

At last my friend resumed his seat, and said, 
laughing :—‘* This you see, my friend, is my 
way of life; and I feel myself more happy 
‘caber my lowly roof than a king in his palace.” 
He asked me if I was accustomed to take coffee 
after dinner ; for though there was none ready, 
he had a machine which would make it in five 
minutes. I thanked him, saying that coffee 
made me ill, that I had taken a most excellent 
dinner, and was obliged to go. ‘* Farewell, 
then, said a Bicagrt: I hope I shall see you 
again soon. You know the way to my house 
now—you know my family, and the fashion we 
liye in—as it is to-day, so it is every day; 

hope you will often come and take a family 
dinner with us.” I hardly know what I said 


fn return; but I hastily seized my hat, mut- 
tered some compliments, ran out of the door— 
and shudder still at the recollection of the 


“ inner.” 


y 





Music. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

1. A Collection of the most Popular German 
Melodies, with English Words; the Sym- 
phonies and Accompaniments for the Piano. 
forte by J. Moscheles, No. I. Chappell 
and 

A supictovs selection of the most beautiful 

airs, so rich a store of which the very 
musical country of Germany is. known to pos- 

gess, cannot be otherwise considered than as a 

Eevereerrty undertaking, particularly since 

has never yet appeared a good work of 

the kind. Several German airs have indeed 
been published at different times, but detached, 
or together with those of other nations ; and, 
what is of worse consequence, hardly any of 
them can be said to have just pretensions to 
our eulogy. We were, therefore, glad to see 
the name of'so great a musician as Moscheles 
attached to a collection of purely German 
melodies; and we may at once express our 
opinion, chat, as far as the musical part of the 
work is concerned, our expectation has been 
rather surpassed than disappointed. This first 

Number of the work contains only seven airs, 

every one of them, however, of great beauty ; 

while the harmonies and symphonies which 

Mr. Moscheles has added, prove great orna- 

ments to their original simplicity. Each air 

, a different character, and thus, when 

are sung successively, a very proper relief 
is afforded. Two of them, Nos. 3 and 4, have 
been known in this country for some time; 
still are 


{ are so that no one will wish 
Shem out of th ealecton The best of 





them all is the last,,a sublime composition, 
worthy of Haydn or Mozart; and with this 
one Mr. Moscheles has taken the greatest pains 
in the arrangement. It is by Reichardt, and 
was composed for Schiller’s celebrated Ode to 
Joy (en die Frende). The English words to 
these airs, evidently translations of the original 
German, are, perhaps, on that very account, 
not such as we should wish to go hand in hand 
with such delightful music. The difference of 
the two idioms is so striking, that translations, 
especially for musical purposes, almost inva- 
riably prove failures. The words in the 2d 
verse of the 5th air ought to be altered: there 
is nothing poetical in the act of peeling an 
apple. Notwithstanding this, the work de- 
serves to be continued. 





2. The ‘Principal Airs, &c., in Meyerbeer’s 
Opera Il Crociato, arranged for Two Per- 
formers on the Piano-forte. By W. Watts. 
In 5 Books. Birchall and Co. 

Tuis work, which, when finished, will contain 

every really good piece in that newly revived 

opera, is by far the best arrangement of it, for 
two performers, that we have seen. Mr. Watts, 
who bears a great name for this species of 
adaptation, has followed his usual plan: omitted 
nothing essential, and made every thing per- 
fectly attainable for moderate performers. 

These five books contain in all twelve de- 

tached pieces, and the sixth book is shortly to 

follow. 


3. Introduction and Rondino on Salieri’s fa- 
vourite Air, Ahi Povero Calpigi, for the 
Piano-forte. By F. Kalkbrenner. Op. 78. 
Cramer, Addison, and Beale. 

THE air, which is of a very pleasing character, 
is taken from Tarrare, and is one of the best 
in the o The rondo, which Mr. Kalk- 
brenner has made of it, is quite different from 
his usual style. Instead of being difficult and 
crude, it is easy and flowing, having only here 
and there a brilliant passage. The introduc- 
tion, marked cantabile espressivo, justly merits 
this title. This little work is likely to find 
more admirers than many others of the same 
composer: it is from beginning to end ex- 
ceedingly interesting. 








DRAMA. 
THERE is no novelty whatever this week in 
the dramatic world. 





VARIETIES. 

O’KeeEr sr, the dramatic writer, now a very 
old man, and in distress, has had his necessitous 
condition made known to the public; and a 
subscription to afford him relief has been kindly 
promoted by Mr. G. Robins. 

Spanish Generosity and Moorish Honour: 
translated from an Arabic Historian. — At 
the time when Antequera, which had fallen 
into the power of the Christians, was the limit 
of their possessions on the side of the kingdom 
of Grenada, there lived in that city a Knight, 
whose name was Narvaez, and who was also 
the governor of the place. This knight, in 
conformity to custom, frequently made incur- 
sions into the territory of Grenada; sometimes 
in person, sometimes by detachments of his 
people. It happened one time, that Narvaez sent 
on an expedition of this naturea party of cheva- 
iers, who, having set off at a aidan hour, 

etrated a considerable way into Grenada. 
a ey made Re other capture, however, but that 
a good-looki oung man, who, meeting 
them suddenly in the dark, and running with 
his horse against theirs, was unable to extricate 





himself. Finding that there was no hope of 
any further prize, and understanding from 
their prisoner that the country was clear, 
returned the next morning to Antequera, and 
presented their captive to Narvaez. He was 
about two or three-and-twenty years of age; g 
knight, wearing a riding-cloak of violet silk, 
richly ornamented according to the fashion of 
his country, and a smail finely-woven hat oyer 
a crimson cap; and he had, moreover, an ex. 
cellent horse, a lance, and a round shield, 
richly chased, such as was usually borne by 
Moors of distinction. On being asked }y 
Narvaez who he was, he answered, that he was 
a son of the governor of Ronda, who was well 
known to the Christians as a gallant warrior, 
When Narvaez inquired whither he was going, 
his tears prevented him from uttering a word 
in reply. ‘* It astonishes me,’ observed Nar. 
vaez, ** that being a knight, and the son of a 
governor so valiant as thy father, and knowing, 
besides, the chances of war, thou art so cast 
down, and weepest like a woman! —thou, who 
hast the appearance of being a soldier, and a 
brave one!”—‘* I weep not,’ answered the 
Moor, “ to see myself a prisoner, nor that I 
am your captive. These tears are produced, 
not by the loss of my liberty, but by another 
and a much greater misfortune.” Narvaez 
with much interest required an explanation 
of these mysterious words. ‘* Know, then,” 
said the youth, “‘ that for some time I have 
been the lover of the daughter of a governor of 
one of our castles. I adore her; I have served 
her faithfully; and in her name have fre. 
quently fought against you Christians. Fi. 
nally, she consented to marry me, and sent me 
word that I might come and carry her off from 
her father’s house to my own. I was on 
route, full of joy and hope, when my evil 
destiny threw me in the way of your cavaliers, 
and I lost at once my liberty and all the hap. 
piness which I was anticipating.’’— The com. 
passion which Narvaez felt at this recital was 
so great, that he told the unhappy Moor thas 
if he would promise, on the faith of a knight, 
to return and place himself again in his power, 
he would permit him to pursue his journey. 
The youth consented, and having pledged his 
honour, set off, and reached that evening the 
castle where his fair-one lived. He soon 
found means to communicate to her his ar- 
rival; and she, on her part, so well seconded 
his views, that she immediately apprised him 
of the time and place where he might see her 
alone. When they met, the Moor was bathed 
in tears. ‘* What is all this!” exclaimed the 
astonished beauty; ‘now that thou art in 
possession of the object of thy desires; now 
that thou hast me in thy power, and mayest lead 
me whither thou wilt, thou ‘betrayest signs of 
the greatest sorrow!”—‘ Alas!’’ replied the 
Moor, “learn, that in travelling hither Ba 
terday to thee, I was taken by some cavali 
of Antequera, and carried to Narvaez, who, 
having heard my misfortune, like a true knight, 
had pity upon me, and itted me, on my 
parole to return, to come and see thee. Here 
I am, therefore, no longer a free man, but & 
slave; and God forbid that, although I have 
lost my own liberty, loving thee as I do, 
I should thee to a place where thou 
wouldst lose thine!. I will return, for I have 
given my word to do so; and, if I can ransom 
myself, T will again hasten to thee.” —“ No!” 
rejoined his beloved, ‘* before to-day thou hast 
proved that thou lovest me, and to-day thou 
provest it more than ever; but, since thou alt 
so observant of what thou owest to me, 


forbid shat I should forget what I owe to them 
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t thou wilt, I will go with thee. If 
thes wrt b SPC, 1 LY ying If God 
restore thee to liberty, he will restore me 
also. This box contains precious jewels; make 
yoom for me on thy crupper. We will set off 
instantly; for I am rejoiced to share thy 
fortunes.” Away they went; and the next 
morning arrived at Antequera, and surren- 
dered themselves to Narvaez. He received 
them with great kindness, gave a grand enter- 
tainment in their honour, bestowed the highest 
praises on their constancy and love, and finally, 
having presented them with some valuable 

ts, allowed them to return in freedom to 
Sein friends. 


LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
ench translation of 
the poems of M 

A collection ost is fortcoming, | in vo- 
aF... - \. title of «« of the XIXth C 
The last volume contains not only thocoapusitionsen 

lague at Barcelona, &c., but . translation of Pope's 
eae Lock, alias, la Bouclé de Cheveur enlevée. 

e Rev. James Rouquet, vicar of West-Hampton, 
Somerset, has in the press a Critique on the Seventeenth 
Article of the Church of England, demonstrating its Anti- 

Calvinistic sense; to which are » Observations on the 
abstract Calvinistic Question of Decrees, and on the ob- 
vious effect which the adoption of such tenet must have 
on the temper and conduct of the professor. 

There is preparing for publication, in a quarto volume, 
« British Ichthyology, ™ with fine engravings of the prip- 
cipal Fish of Great Britain, &c. — caving taken 
nature, by Sir J. F. Leicester, and the first ar- 
fates with a preface, and occasional remarks, by William 


Mr. Bowles is about to publish his Reply to Mr. Roscoe 
and the Capen § Rev jew, in a volume, under the title of 
‘* Lessons on Criticism.” 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

other Poems. By E. Moxon. 12mo. 

Version of the 

Psalms, 12mo. 7s. bds.—Mignet’s History of the French 
Revolution, 2 vols. 8vo. 1. 53. bds.—Whitehead’s Spanish 
Grammar, 12mo. 7s. 6d. bds.—Thoughts on Academical 
Instruction in England, 8vo. 5s. sewed.—Statutes of the 
United Kingdom, 6 Geo, IV. 8vo. 1. lls. Gd. bds.— 
Henry's Chemistry, new edition, 2 vols. 8vo. WU. 14s. bds. 
ate | nad cteur Parisien, by F. De Porquet, 12mo. 
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We insert the follow: notice for the : 
Ramsical ftene, ing use of our astro- 


Occultation of 3 Scorpionis (a star of the third 
nitude), by aad ag on the ast J January. — 


Immersion. . 16 Bib 
ae ++ 17 36.5 
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30.1 


Mean solar time at the ob- 
nn at Greenwich. 


: 36. > on the morning of February 1. 

These times are sufficient to lock out for it, 
bay very far from ) ean 

common spy. and a clock that can be depentled | _“ 

On for the fiove of Hd duration (about 38 minutes) is all that 

is required; the absolute time not being a particular 


at places | ® 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
ive koow nothing of Mr: MePhalts int this week as last. 
We know Mr. M‘Phail’s imitation gold. It 
may be mosaic, or it may be better, or it may be worse. 
also to confess inability to find the text of | *e* 
alluded to as the source of this invention. 


t. Marriott, the ve ironmonger, in Fleet-street, 
. ; 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Connected with Literature one the Arts. 


Py Nem and Popular Sch G 
a ap OO 
Wines ENGLISH LEARNER ; or, a 

Selection of Lessons in Prose and Verse, adapted to the 
Sey ofthe. Basccen 273 Classes of Readers; 4th Edition, im- 


a“ ~* 

Ewing's ry ; Principles of Elocution ; containing 

mules, pg pose ypu | me 

emt Inflections, Accent, and 
in Prosé and P 
- 

wing’s Rhetorical Exercises; being a Se- 
wa tin rinciples of Elocution. 12mo, 4s. 6d. bound. ‘ 

wing’s New System. of Geography; in 
m.. the European Boundaries are stated, as settled by the 
Treaty of Paris, and © of Fipenes with the Elements 
of Astronomy, an Account of the Solar System, and a variety of 
Problems to be solved by the Globes. ition, 12mo. with- 
out Maps, 4s. + aoa or with 9 Maps, drawn and engraved 
for the work, 6s. 

Ewing’s renal General Atlas, containing dis- 
tinct Maps of all the —— States and Kingdoms throughou. 
the World; royal 4to. 16s. half-bound. Coloured outlines, lust 
or full coloured, 21s. . 

Scott’s Lessons in Reading and Speaki: 


Dg 5 
greatly improved by the Author. 16th Edition, 12mo. 3s. 
bound. 


Adam’s Select P from the Bible; 
arranged under distinct Heads, for the use of Schools and Fami- 
lies. 12mo. 4s. 


Smith’s Practical Guide to the Composition 
and a rained of the English Language. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Fulton’s improved and enlarged Edition of 


Johnson's Dictionary in Miniature. To which are subjoi 





m phasis ; also copious Extract 
‘oetry; 7th rte improved; 12mo. 6d. 


Clark's New Atlases, which for clearness, acctraty; 
ness, are unequalled by any now extatt. 
1'NHE NEW GENERAL SCHOOL 


ATLAS aah 36 Ancient and Modern M neatly 
boudd, in royal die. priee 180. coloated. 7? 


2. The same, “with the Maps plain, 12s. 

3. The same number of Maps, bound in 
royal 8vo. price 13s. 6d. coloured. 
fe: The same, with the Maps plain, price 

5. The Minor Atlas, containing 12 of the 
principal Maps, price 4s. 6d. coloured. 

6. The same, with the Maps plain, 3s. 6d. 

*,* Clark’s G phical Copy-Books, ada 


ed to the above Atlases ‘att ph compra 36 outlines, ints 
perial 4to. price 10s. Part Il. containing the same number 


projections, price 10s. 
phical Copy-Books, 


Hark’s- Minor G 
Parts I. and IT. price 2s. 6d. eac 
J. Souter, School Library, 73, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 





Laconics.—This day is published, uniform in size to the Percy 
Anecdotes, with Portraits of Addison, Goldsmith, Johnson, 
Franklin, and Pope, engraved on Steel, Part 3, price 2s. 6d. of 


ACONICS; or, the best Words of the best 

Authors, with all the Authorities given. To be completed 
in caer Parts, forming 6 vols. with y Portraits, published 
monthly. 

* The design of it is well conceived, the aphorisms are selected 

with oe omg from many of our best authors, and the work 
oe ses to be a very agreeable companion.”— New Monthly 
lagazine. 

“ This little work is really composed of gems of genius.” — 
Literary Chronicle. 

“ The selection of extractsin this work is from standard writers, 
and is so judicious, that it may be safely given to the youth of 
both sexes, to instruct and rn on We since 
the publication. —Monthly Maga 
Lendon: Printed for Thomas sy 1 and sold by all Booksellers. 





Vocabularies of Clastical and Scriptural Proper Names, &c. ne, 
with a Portrait. 5th Edition, 18mo. 3s. bo’ 

Jardine’s Outlines of Philosophical Educa- 
tion. 2d Edition, enlarged ; post 8vo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

Si n’s History of Scotland, from the 
earliest Period to the Visit ‘of his Majesty, in Ja22, to the Scot- 
tish C. ral ; with Questions for Examination ps =" end of each 


Section. improved; 12mo. 3s. 


Simpson’s » improved Edition of “Dr. Gold- 
smith’s ry ngland, with a Continuation till 1825, and 
cr for E Radirm omy 7th Edition, 12mo. 3s. 6d. bound. 

m’s improved Edition of Dr. Gold- 
ae istory of Rome, with Questions for Examination. 6th 
Edition, revised; to which are added, tory Chapters, 

containing an Account of the Origin, » Institutions, 
Manners, Customs, Government, Lavi, and ii tary and Naval 
Affairs of the Komans. i2mo. 3s. 6d. 


Simpson’s improved Edition ‘of Dr. Gele- 





Albemarle Street, Dec. 29, 
On Wednesday, the 25th of —- 1826, a MURRAY wi will 


HE REPRESENTATIVE, a ‘Daily Morn- 
ing Newspaper, intended to convey the earliest and most 
authentic Political, C Bove s nn nih and Domestic Intelligence. 
and © for the itor, to be 
sent t to ‘No. 50, Albemarle Street, until the 25th of January ; and 
after that day, to “ The Representative” Office, No. 26, Great 
George Street, Westminster. 
-B. Orders for this Newspaper are requested to be sent to the 
P. and N: 














Economising Fuel, and Preventing Smoke. 
This day was published, in 8vo. price 18s. boards, 
an THEORY and PRACTICE of 
RMING and VENTILATING PUBLIC BUILD-« 
INGS, DWELLING: HOUSES, and CONSERVATORIES , 





smith’s History of Greece, with Questions for E. 
Edition, nog to whiclt are . Introductory Chapters = 
toms, 


all the known varieties of Stoyes, 
Grates, Af Furnaces, with an examination of their 





» Manners and Custo 
and Mf "and Naval Affairs of the Greeks. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


Stewart’s improved Edition of Dr. Gold- 
smith’s History of Se ae DS with a Continuation to the Com- 
pemen of the eorge IV. to which are subjoined, 
copious E: e ha 12mo. 6s. bound, containing 600 
pages letter-press. 

Stewart’s improved Edition of Cornelius 
Hones, with marginal Notes, a Vocabulary, Chronology, &c. 

4th Edition, 18mo. 3s. bound. 

Dymock’s improved Edition of Sallust, with 
marginal Notes, ont an Historical and Geographical Index, &c. 
18mo. 2s. 6d. bouns 

Melrose’s "Practical Arithmetic, improved by 
Ingram. 4th Baition, 18mo. 2s. bound 

’s Concise System of Mensuration, 
containing Algebra, with Fluxions; Practical Geometry, Trigo- 
nes Sepenaateny Land Surveying, Gauging, &c. 12mo. 
4s. 6d. bo 





This day is ery 2 the second Edition, in 4 ate post 8vo. 
a Portrait by Meyer, price 2) 


EMINISCENCES of M ICHAEL 
nes of the King’s Theatre; including a period of 
warly half a century: with original Anecdotes ie y Distin- 
guished plane Royal, Political, Literary, and Mu 
Printed for Henry Colburn, removed to 8, New Declingien 
Street. 





New Medicines.—Translated from the French of the Fourth 
Edition of Majendie’s Formulary. In 12mo. price 5s. 6d. 
HE FORMULARY of the PREPARA. 

TION and MODE of EMPLOYING several NEW 
MEDIES. myo ty from Majendie’s Fourth Edition, by 

C. T. HADEN, Esq. and R. DUNGLISSON, M.D. 

Printed for Thomas and ge Underwood, 32, Fleet Street. 


"Fourth Edition, 8vo. 9s. 6d. 
EMINISCENCES, 
By CHARLES BUTLER, Esq. of Lincoln's Inn. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


comparative 
el, and pooventing, smoke. Hlus+ 
ates and wood engr: 


trated by sabenrote copper- 
eorge Underwood’ 3 33, Fleet Street. 


Printed for Thomas and 





Second Edition. 
HE FIRT NUMBER of the IMPERIAL 
MAGAZINE for January, 1826, price ls. contains a striki 
Likeness and Memoir of Professor James Kidd, of Marischa! 
College, Aberdeen. Also, various Essays, Hints, Poetry, Re- 
views, and other interesting Articles. 
‘ersons wanting back Numbers of the 7 vols. are requested to 
perfect their Sets, as sans Numbers are now very scarce. 
Published at 38, Newgate Street, London; sold b Sherwood 
ant Co., Simpkin and Co., Baldwin ‘ond Co., and all sellers, 





n Bvo. 


HE PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL 
ECONOMY, with a Sketch of the Rise and Progress of the 


Science. 
By J. R. M‘CULLOCH, Esq. 
Printed for W. pl C. Tait, Edinburgh; "bed Longman and 
) sondon 
By whom have lately been published, 
Dr. Brown’s Lectures on the Philosophy of 
the Mind. Second Edition. 4 vols. 8vo. 2l. 12s. Gd. 
Welsh’s Life of Dr. Brown, 8vo. Pértrait, 


Jamieson’s Scottish Dictionary, Supplement 


to. 2 vols. 4to. 


Watt’s Bibliotheca Britannica; or, General 
Index to the Literature of Great Britain and Ireland: four large 
and closely-printed volumes, 4to. 

«“ The uses of this work are manifest and indispensable.” — 
pene 


14s 





~Phis day is peaeianet. in 2 vols. post 8vo. with a Portrait of 
the Greek Admiral Miaoulis, puee 188. 


PICTURE of GREECE in 1825, as 

exhibited in the Personal Narratives of James Suede, 

sq. Count Pecchio, and W. H. Humphreys, Esq. who have 
lately retarned from that country. 

This work will be found to possess all the interest and excite- 

ment of a romance ; it contains sketches and anecdotes of all the 

Greece, of the magnificent scenery of the counter, 





COvENTRY; Grand Junction, Kennet and 
Avon, Leeds and Liverpool, Leicester and Northampton, 
pay Worcester and mingham, and Stafford and Worces- 
Shares; East India and Commercial Dock Stock; 

Waterloo Bridge “Anwniges & South London, and East London 
Fae den vee hattered Gas Light Shares; Atlas and Hope 


ent I Eau NDS, } 
pply te CHAR Changs Ailey. ‘ecaie *™* and Wolfe, 





and character of the peo people s of the military pot of 
invaders of Greece (the Egyptians), as com ith that of the the 
Turks; of the attempt to assassinate Mr. Freiawnes in the iat 


of Ulysses, on Mount Parnassus; of the p' ctunengte Pen 
the Kleftis and Guerillas, in the wild x craggy ba yr 
= of the naval en; mts between the Greeks 
enemies, in some of w Mr. Emerson Md... 4 


Printed for Henry cay removed 60 8 New Burlington 
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Elementary works Jere a weg Dulau and Co. Foreign 
BREGE de Ppt RE de de FRANCE, 
faisant Partie du i ig par ord 
» & usage de I’Ecole Militaire. Nouvelle Edition, 
continuée mort XVL tée. 
2. Des Traits plus Intéressans 
3. Dun’ Abrégé en a ven dos Mpoqess célé 
classées par ordre de 2 
4. Dune Table Gdographiqu e des Noms de 


Lieux dont i! est parié dans cette Histoire. 12mo. 5s. bound. 
5. A, ‘Trentise ga the French Genders ; or, 

@ new and method of led; of them, by 

ay oy ee cligiicationy and comparative sale By 


ar gy has 
Word-Book ; or, First Step 
» on the plan of the French Word-Book 
18mo. Is. 
Also, by the same Author, 
An Introduction to Spanish . 


Language, with an inter- 
te the acquirement of that 
manner. 1l8mo. 1s. 





‘lp 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
New Works eres ao eee sage 


D'S QuBFEIONS po pen the PAINTED 


GREEK VASES, and their poshatie Connezion with the 
steries. By aces 
=e a Member of the Seclety Vincent: Ato. 21. as. 


*"iloalee of the Life of the t Hon. 

Moore, . Author of 
—- in 2 vols. bo, with a Por- 
Letters on the “Church, WE Sn Hprevepaion, 


in Bvo. 73. boards. 


eee Hira By a Traveller. For 
Bagge Seretee « Bone Edition, 1 vol. 8¥o. 9¢. 


1 Desriptive Catalogue 0 of Minerals. By J. 


a 
Lalla Rookh. at an Oriental Romance. By 


Fame Siem, Esq. 13th Bdition, in Svo. price 14s, boards. | 


Chartes Heath, from oe we Westall, ir In &y 


price 12s. 
An Essay on the Application of the Lunar 
‘ounds and Ulcers. By John 


Caustic, in the Cure of certain 
Higginbottom, N: Member ‘of the Royal College af | 04 
ee, Mees 

he Prospect, 


in 1 vol. 8v¥o. price 6s. Gd. Loards. 
and other Poems. By Ed. 
‘ward Moxen. In foolscap Ovo. price 4s. 6d. 
Just imported, by bg at Co. Foreign Booksellers, 
7] Saeerts en PROVENCE; ou, Obser. 


ations sur les Mceurs et les a Ee sont 


oy re du XiXeme Siécle. 
L’ Hermite en Ecosse ; ou, Chisveiilans sur 
les Meeurs et Usages des Beomels 2 au commencement de XIXeme 
Siecle. Faisant suite & la Collection des Meurs, ses, 
orné de G et de Vig- 


nettes. 2 vols. ys Me 
Madame de Votan, par Mademoiselle de 
M*#***®,, 2 vols. 12mo. 
Almanach de la ‘Com, de la Ville, et des | Pat 
Départemens, pour |’ Année 1826, orné de jolies Gravures, 4s. 
This day is published, in @vo. 10s. 6d, boards, 
EMOIR of she’ late JOHN BOWDLER, 


Esq. added, some A ccount of the late 
THO agg BOWDLER, = Editor of the Family Shak- 


Peetprinted for an, Ress, Orme, Brown, and <ireun. 
“ This volume, circulated at first onl: the 





com- 
"Vol. 6, in 








received with « much larger share of interest than is usually 
eoeites b x irs of ‘rtagel individuals. an is the picture 

a honourable th = emg and 
to the which he ne Thaokagicel Reston 





YHE PHRENOLOGICAL, JOURNAL,|§ 
and MISCELLANY, No. 1 


Published for the Proprietors, ae hee vor and Boyd, and John 
Anderson, Jun. a mee George B. Whittaker, and a som 
and sae, London ; and Robertson and Atkinson, G 





bes 2 published, ,! Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh, and sold by 
Murray, A je Street, oak in one vol. post 8vo. 

Bs dosent 

F ANUS; or, The 


he "Ealnburgh Live Literary Alma- 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE &c. 


a Portrait of io Suter 
ape peices 16s. ct in French, 14s 


EMOIRS « of the COUNTESS de GEN. 
LIS. Vols. 7 and 8. Being the conclusion of this inte- 


for Henry Colburn, removed to 8, New Burlington 


spblahe beled of Madame de bye hn Memotrs. 
ene 


resti: 





‘This day le publiched, in 9 vole. Ovo. with a volume of Plates, 
HE "THEORY of the INFANTRY 


MOVEMENTS, in which the Evolutions of the Principal 
Armies in are 5 
'AIN BARON SUASSO, Author of “« The 
British ‘3 


By C 
W. Sams, Bookseller to His Royal the Duke of York, 
opposi 


ite St. James's Palace. 
yor Ii Price 1s. 6d. 


‘SLIGHT SKETCH of REMOTE and 
ne ee CAUSES of AFFECTIONS of the STO- 
MACH, erroneously termed Nervous er Bilious ; —_ a few plain 
Directions for the Prevention and Cure of Dyspe 
William Sams, Royal - oe hédeeey, 
opposite St. James's Palace. 


This day is published, in 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, 280. _ 


ME™orrs of athe MARGRAVINE of 


WRITTEN Pg WERSELF. 
Printed for Henry Colburn, removed to 8, New Burlington 














HE PAMPHLET on BRITISH MIN- 
__ING co. PANIES contains C of the Pormsemess 
and of the following 

ae with Names of Directors, Payments made, Table, 
‘Arigna—A — British — British United—Cornwall_and 
re— wall United Hills, Cobalt and Copper —Corn- 

11 South Consolidated, Copper and Tin—Devon Haytor—Equi- 
tyble—English—G wenn rand Cornish—Goonear!—H iber- 
itcott Man- 

te, Irish 


Lente United—Polbreen—: 
a a oa aa 
‘and Coal— Welsh Sia Slate, A &c. 


By H. ENGLISH. 
a Sold hy Boosey ond Gone, 4 Reeds Gteeet, Cig, of 


The Pamphlet on Foreign Mines, by H. 
ate. uy I Boosey and Co. 28, Holles Street, Oxford Street. 
‘This day is published, in foolscap 8vo- price 4s. 6d. 

HE PROSPECT, and other POEMS. 


ets 








By EDWARD M 
Sew e and Green. 
This day is published, in 1 rol. vo. price 
w SAY on the APPLICATION of 


NAR CAUSTIC, im the cure of certain Wounds 


By JOHN e MIOGIMBOTTO TTOM, 
aie Member of the Soya College of Surgeons of 


Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 


Phis day, 3 vals. 8vo. with Engravings, Second Edition of 
A MANUAL of CHEMISTRY, containing 


the ae Facts of the Science, , qrvenged te 
in which they are discussed and iMlustrated in the toes uae 
Royal Institation of Great Britain. 
By WILLIAM THOMAS BRANDE, F.L.S. 
Secretary to the Royal Society, &c. &c. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


[HE MISSION to o STAM. and HUE, the 


Capital of Cochin China, in pao 1821-2. From the 
ne ef the late hegre PINLA rSON, Esq. Assistant 


Mist ‘With o M of tha hoaper, by tne 
emair 8! 

MAS" STAMPORD RAFFLES FAS tb Six 

London: Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


¥, post Svo. 
TT E FOURTH ‘VOLUME o of Mr. ROSE’s 
T —o — ORLANDO FURIOSO. 
for John Mussa, Somatic Street. 
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of the Present Reig me 


IVINGTONS ANN UAL REGISTER, 


for Lae ear 1824, is published this Day, in one large mal. 
ieSeeee. 


8vo. price lis 
The slight ge ee the usual ops hea taben place 
%. the pabication a ela tame, Slane ty exclu- 
ht was of awaiting 
thearival af cer pr sorted papers, c to possess much historical 
ce, arid some of which, it is believed, the English reader 
find for the first time in the collection of documents at the 
= the volume. 
he volumes for 1820, (commencing with his present Majesty's 
») 1821, 1822, and lua, have been lately published, price las. 


eac’ 
oe Sets of the former Series, commencing in 1791, (when Mr. 
ey declined the further continuation of the work,) and con- 
tinued to 1812, may - — or any volume singly. The volume 
for _— isin ty, oie 
St. Paul’s aochyerd, and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 





nack. Sone mananed Aamoun ti oo 
Work a Te oF By pn again, been . 
the volume will be fond inthe hs week of November, ‘The 
wi w 
Editor has the satuefaction to that he has 





Tes QUARTERLY THEOLOGICAL 


REVIEW, and ECCLESIASTICAL RECORD, N 
plished this day, p —" 


rice 
inted for C. anh te Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, and 





This day, 2 ¥ls. 8vo. 284. Thitd Edition, 
ISCOVERIES within the PYRAMIDS, 


Printed for body: wa Be ‘Aibernarle Street. 
Forty-Four Coloured B ingravings to illustrate 
the above, folio, 64. 
Six A 


“Additional ditto, folio, 25s. 


Diseases of India. ee day is og ap in 8vo. with coloured 
tes, price 18s. in boards, 


KETCHES “of the MOST PREVALENT 
a er 9 of INDIA, ‘com a Treatise on the Epi- 
demic Cholera of the East, Statistical bh yeep Reports 
of the Diseases in the different Be aeeiions of Gis Dray nder the 
Madras Presidency, embracing also the Annual Rate of Mortality, 





&c. of Eu Sreeree and Practical Observations on the 

Effects Canal, on Diseases 

most prevalent = India. -—— by Tables and Plates. 
JAMES ANNESLEY, Esq. 

Madras Medical © 


lishment. Lately in "charge aig aca 
Hospital, Madras, and Garrison Surgeon of Fort St. George. 
Printed for Thomas and George Underwood, 32, Fleet Street. 





‘ooper on the Ligaments. 
This day is pobiished, in royal 4to. with Plates, 1/. 1s. 


N ANATOMICAL DESCRIPTION f 
ose. as connected with the JOINTS; with 


Observ: apn donecibed to which the ments are liable, 
eo in the work of Sir Astley Cooper, 
By BRANSRY. B. COOPER, 
to, and Lecturer at, Guy's Hospital. 
Printed for and George Underwood, 32, Fleet Street. 





This day, Second Edition, with Plates, 2 vols. small 8vo. 15s, 


A ito SKETCH of the MANNERS and CUS. 
ae Lec PORTEBAL, made during a Residence in Lis- 


29, #8. 
By By MARIANNE BAILLIE. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


= a 
IN THE PRESS. 
Ina few dope wit will be podlidees, oy ng printed, 


LEXANDER: I. EM PEROK of RUSSIA ; 
or, @ Sketch of his Life, and of the most important Events 


Printed for Treuttel and Wirtz, Treuttel, Jun. and Ritcher, 
30, Soho Square. 


RAMBLETYE. HOUSE. A NO 


A NOVEL 
ene of the Authors of “‘ The Rejected Addresses.” 
rina Tee for Henry Colburn, en to 8, New Burlington 











Monday, in 3 vols. post 8vo. price 27: 

HE LAST MAN! A ROMANCE. 
By the Author of “« Frankenstein.” 

Printed for Henry Coe eee to 8, New Burlington 





In afew days will be published, in small 8vo. price 9. 6d. 


DVENTURES of a YOUNG -RIFLE- 
MAN, in the Prench uid Bugtish Armies, during the War 


in 5 a P 
— PTEN BY HIMSELF. 


« The description of a soldier's ever-vatying career is rendered 
particularly interesting on this account: that the commonest 
man, seeking his home wherever he goes, is, by means of his bil- 
lets, as if led by the hand of Asmodeus,-introduced jnte every 


house, and into the d t recesses of domestic privacy, wd 
lations of this nature, there + i orn —_ a 
Our friend was also taken b; to by naae. 


leon, at a review of the ome at Valledstd he por dak Madnad 


under the command of Murat—he plundered and slew —_ 
during the insurrection of the 2¢ May, 1808@—he was q' 
Aranjuez, in the ruined palace of the Prince of face sl. 


fexed from the Guerillas — assisted in the destruction of the 

accursed — of the Inquisition,” &c. &c.—Hditor's Preface. 

Printed for Henry Colburn, removed to 8, New Burlingtoa 
Street. 





In a few days will be published, in 1 vol. foolscap 8vo. price 7s. 
PISTLES to 4 _ FRIEND in TOWN: 
4 Cee ‘3 Fi r Poems. 
By CHANDOS TEGM, Esq: 
Printed for Henry Colburn, oa sa to 8, New Burlington 





“TILDA. A, ‘ished, in 2 vols. a new Editi 


TILDA: A TALE OF THE DAY. 
« Blush I not ? 
Can you not read my faults writ my cheek? 


Is not my crime there 
Printed for Henry Colburn, T atesl to 8, New Burlington 
Street. 





HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 85, 
will be ng in ponte course of next week, 
for = aoe , Brown, and Green, Lontlon, 
and Archibald Coes, and Co. Edinburgh. 
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